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| Your wish of YESTERDAY _ 
has come true TODAY 


YESTERDAY— 


You wished for a sure-enough dependable Anti-Hog Cholera Serum, with 
all the good left in and the bad taken out—and sold at a reasonable price. 


: You wished for a Serum that you would be proud to use in the presence of 
i your clients. 
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ULUSRERDENOUAUENENUEOEE 


Hiner 


You wished that a really practical and satisfactory CLEAR Serum was 
available. 


PUEUOUEREAUOOEENOGUONE 


You wished for a refined Serum embodying all the good qualities of =: 
“Bloody” Serum, but with none of the disadvantages of that product. = 


You wished for a CLEAR Serum that had actually made good right out 
in the field. 


TODAY— 


All your wishes of yesterday—and more—are embodied in FORT DODGE : i 
IMPROVED CLEAR SERUM. : 


A success from the start, the demand for this superior Serum has increased 
so rapidly that even our resources are taxed to take care of it. 


FORT DODGE CLEAR Serum is THE Clear Serum that has been used 
right out in the field for several years—upon thousands and thousands of 
swine—and has never failed to make good. 








It is THE Clear Serum, in the production of which, practically none of the 
antibodies are lost or discarded. 


It is THE Clear Serum which, in its finished state, has to pass all B. A. I. 
tests—and in addition is subjected to rigid microscopic examinations and 
animal inoculation tests. 


It is THE Clear Serum that has made such a success that other Serum 
= — have been compelled to come out with Clear Serums of various 
3 inds. 

= MAKE NO MISTAKE—Use Clear Serum this year—But 


BE SUREIT’S FORT DODGE 
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A Public Health Measure 


vaccination of all dogs in localities where the dis- 
ease is prevalent might readily be employed. The 
method should be given a trial by the public health 
authorities in some locality where rabies is 
prevalent and where the results can be properly 
controlled. 





















*Eichhorn, A., and Lyon, B. M.: J. Am. Vet. A. 61: 38, 1922. 


i... the work of protecting 
humanity against this dread disease 
will be given increasing attention by med- 
ical health officials, in view of the means 
now at hand for preventing the disease in 
animals. 

The work of immunizing the animals 
being essentially a veterinary problem, the 
maximum results will only be obtained by 
the cooperation of the veterinary profes- 
sion with the medical profession. 

To this end every veterinarian should in- 
form himself fully on this subject, that he 
may be in a position to render the fullest 
measure of professional advice and assistance. 

We offer veterinarians all the information 
at hand on this subject. Inquiries relative 
thereto will be given prompt attention. 
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THE MOUNTED SQUAD OF THE CHICAGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 

















The Chicago police department has maintained a mounted squad for many years that has been the 


pride of this cosmopolitan city. 


Scored in every count by which mounted organizations are judged 


it is said to stand without a peer in this or any other country. A contest for supremacy with the 
mounted squad of New York City will be staged in the near future. Courtesy of Dr, Frank T. McMahon. 


The Farm Bureau Movement and the 
Veterinary Profession 


HE veterinary profession has never ques- 
7 one the wisdom of solid organization of 
the agricultural interests on a nation-wide scale. 
On the contrary such movements were thought 
of as helpful, on the grounds that whatever 
would help agriculture would in turn help us, 
and in the belief that we can never be any 
more prosperous than the interests we serve. 
We were led to believe that the farm bureau 
through its national, state and county agents 
would do wonders for agriculture. We thought 
they were going to show how two bushels can 
be grown where only one grew before; how 
soil could be made to respond to the touch of 
scientific knowledge the farmer did not pos- 
sess; how plant and soil scourges could be 
subdued with profit; how farm life could be 
made more alluring; and how the bountiful 
harvests coming out of these helpful instruc- 
tions could be marketed to better advantage 
to both the producer and the consumer, both 
of whom are assessed equally to meet the enor- 
mous expense entailed. 


Not a Peace Program 
It is, however, becoming more and more 





apparent that we have been deluded. The 
dream has not come true. On the contrary, 
instead of bringing the peace and contentment 
it was intended to bring, the movement as 
exploited by some ambitious promoters, has 
brought only strife, discontent and suspicion. 
It has brought strife between the farmer and 
those in town who serve him: the merchant, 
the druggist, the veterinarian, because the pro- 
moters have shown but little fairness in han- 
dling the welfare of all concerned. 


A Lure Pure and Simple 

The trouble seems to,have come from the 
difficulties encountered in recruiting the mem- 
bership. Recruiting was lagging. The farmer 
had to be shown the practicability of the 
scheme into which he was being lured. Allur- 
ing phantoms had not brought results. The 
farmer must be given quick returns as he was 
turning a deaf ear to the versatile agents em- 
ployed to make the “drives” for new members. 
The farmer must be given something right off 
for his annual assessment of ten dollars and 
the added taxes he must pay to support the 
project. But how was this to be done? Simple 
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enough. Transfer the farmers’ attention from 
soil improvement and -co-operative mar- 
keting to diseases of animals. Hog cholera! 
Happy thought. It was a simple matter to 
get farmers to join the movement and pay ten 
dollars a year if they could be made to believe 
that they have been paying too much for hav- 
ing their hogs vaccinated. But to do this it was 
first necessary to show that veterinarians are 
robbers and have been taking undue advantage 
of the situation by overcharging. No, not all 
of them were robbers, it was admitted, but 
enough evidence of extortion was gathered to 
pull the wool over the eyes of legislatures and 
make the farmers believe that in the matter of 
hog vaccination alone membership in the farm 
bureau is worth while. 
Just a Catchy Argument 

It was started as a catchy argument to get 
members, and not, let us emphasize, to save 
them money. We say this advisedly because 
we know intelligent men would not try to 
save the hog industry from losses by turning 
the biggest scourge of that industry over to 
the hands of the novice, without some ulterior 
motive. In this particular case it is unfortunate 
that the motive is so purely selfish and one 
which in the end will hurt both ways. It will 
hurt the farm bureau and it will paralyze 
veterinary practice, two interests which would 
work hand in hand for mutual benefit if wis- 
dom and fair play could be entertained as the 
best policy to pursue. 

Farmers ‘Themselves Not Complaining 

Inquiry among farmers; a study of the actual 
relations which exist between the veterinarian 
and his clients all over the Corn Belt; discus- 
sions before veterinary associations; untrue 
and misleading advertisements by farm bu- 
reaus in all too many instances; plus a wealth 
of circumstantial evidence, show clearly that 
there is no justification for the restrictive 
movements against veterinary practice and 
that the trouble was started and is being kin- 
dled in the offices of* the farm bureau and 
not by the farmers themselves. 


Congress Informed 

Congress is’ already flooded with protests 
against the activities of the farm advisers ac- 
cording to statements coming right out of the 
office of the secretary of agriculture. Among 
the complaints appearing from various sources 
are: 1. ‘Violations of the: franking privilege; 
2. Political activities; 3. Acting as agents for 
the purchase of supplies for farmer’s organiza- 
tions; 4. Acting as agents for cooperative 
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buying to the detriment of the local business 
interests; 5. Boosting certain breeds of live 
stock; 6. Boosting the output of certain breed- 
ers; 7. Usurping the prerogatives of the veter- 
inary profession; 8. In short, in many _in- 
stances meddling in about everything except 
the work for which their office was created. 

The complaints coming into the hands of 
congress ask for nothing less than complete 
abolition of the county agent and many of 
them demand a repeal of the Smith-Lever act. 
The complaints are real, they are earnest, they 
come right out of the heart and the sou! of 
men who feel the sting of co-operative buying 
by the farm adviser and foresee in the move- 
ment a demoralization of the business inter- 
ests they have spent their lives in building «1p 
and which the farmer needs much more than 
he probably comprehends. 


Action of Some Advisers Ill-advised 

Many advisers went at their jobs with a vim 
that was beautifully egotistical; with a deter- 
mination to fix up all the ills of rural life 
forthwith. They were not advisers, they strove 
to become general managers and in so do- 
ing are running amuck of interests that find 
it necessary to retaliate in self protection. To 
assume that these interests will continue very 
long to look on the work of demoralization 
without a show of opposition would display a 
mighty poor conception of the American men- 
tality. 

Farmer Needs the Middleman 

The author believes from personal expe- 
rience that co-operative buying, whether of 
hog-serum or of coal, is a snare and a false 
economy that in the end will die from lack 
of merit. The merchant who loses trade 
through the activities of the farm adviser must 
make up the loss by charging more for what 
he does sell and in this connection the vet- 
erinarian is in the same boat. If the ware- 
houseman loses his fertilizer trade he miust 
make up the loss on middlings; if the veterin- 
arian loses hog-vaccination he will have to 
take the lost toll from the case of colic. In 
the end the farmer is the loser and during 
the interim the existing order of things is de- 
moralized to no good purpose. “Eliminate the 
middle man” sounds fine but it just won't 


come to pass, because the man who buys the - 


full quota of merchandise a community needs, 
stores it ready. fo aleliver it on call ‘and ex- 
tends credit accommodations is not a’ thing 
the farm adviser can harass with impunity 
nor to the benefit of anyone. 
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UNIVERSAL IMMUNIZATION OF CORN 
BELT HOGS THE GOAL 


[mmunzation of hogs against cholera-is but 
an infant industry. It is an industry that can 
be increased ten fold. Its prospects are im- 
mense, real and in no sense imaginary, be- 
cause it has merit and because any enterprise 
that actually conserves wealth need never 
make any apology for its existence. But it 
must conserve wealth in fact and to do so it 
must be done at a price that will pay. 

About the greatest misfortune that could 
befall the hog raiser, the serum producer and 
the veterinarian would be the high cost of im- 
munization that .prevailed during the years 
that have passed—the high cost that prevented 
‘til now and will prevent in the future, a more 
general use of hog cholera serum by the hog 
industry. More hogs should be immunized 
than heretofore if the hog industry is to be 
made a stable business instead of a game of 
chance; that is, if it is to profit as fully as 
possible from one of the greatest scientific 
achievements of the day. 

Although the amount of serum used scems 
enormous it is nevertheless an outstanding fact 
that only a very small proportion of the hog 
herds of the country are protected against 
losses from cholera and that the disease goes 
merrily on exacting a big annual toll from 
the nation’s. resources. 

It is estimated that more than $15,000,000 
was thus sacrificed during 1921 and that the 
total amount of serum produced with every 
plant now existing running at full capacity 
would hardly be sufficient to immunize much 
more than 10 per cent of the hogs in the Corn 
Belt alone; all of which indicates that hog 
raisers continue to resort to immunization 
merely as a control of existing outbreaks and 
not as an assurance against impending cal- 
amity. In other words, the hog industry re- 
sorts to immunization as a therapeutic expedi- 
ent rather than as an insurance, a situation 
that should be reversed and which will be re- 
versed just as soon as the merits of universal 
immunization are established in the minds of 
the interested and the cost is made and kept 
commensurate with the actual risk involved. 


It is up to the veterinarian and the serum 
producers to bring this change about, to popu- 
larize immunization by showing its merits as 
an economic proposition and then live up re- 
ligiously to every last one of the common- 
sense fundamental principles upon which en- 
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during business depends. The cost must be 
right, the serum and virus must be beyond 
suspicion, and the administration must be 
above reproach. 

There is mighty little hope of approaching 
any nearer to the goal of universal immuniza- 
tion of the Corn Belt hogs if the cost of the 
insurance is too high; if the production and 
handling becomes less reliable; or if its use 
falls into the hands of the untrained. There 
is a hazard to the industry in each of these and 
éach one must be met before it can be expected 
to bring the 90 per cent of unimmunized hogs 
into its realm. 

Insofar as the practicing veterinarian is con- 
cerned, difficult as it has proved, the profit that 
can be made on the sale of serum must be 
shunted aside as a bagatelle and must be made 
to become a mere incident to the service he can 
render in diagnosis, in hygienic suggestion, in 
skillful administration and in attention to un- 
toward sequels. It is very unfortunate that 
the ratio between the cost of the prescription 


_and the cost of the service in the case of hog 


immunization has lured the veterinarian away 
off from his chosen ideals, made a mere sales- 
man of him in spite of himself, capitalized his 
pharmacy and discounted his professional at- 
tainments both in his own eyes and in those 
of his clients. 

But, where there is some one lured there 
is also a lurer. Let us then not atfach all 
of the blame to the veterinarian. The. com- 
petition to get hog serum from the plant into 
the hog has done its share in bringing im- 
munization into the public limelight, into the 
hands of the unscrupulous, into disrepute. 
The veterinarian is a human being, he wants 
to make all the traffic will bear like all other 
human beings around him, and if he has in 
isolated instances been indiscreet, there has al- 
ways been some one at his elbow urging him 
on. It is therefore obvious that in the interest 
of healthy progress toward universal immu- 
nization, the system of serum distribution and 
administration needs to undergo some form 
of reformation by mutual agreement among 
all concerned—the producer, the jobber, the 
hog raiser, and the veterinarian. 

It would be unfortunate in view of the en- 
ormous possibilities of the serum industry, 
if stunting, short-sighted policies are allowed 
to predominate over sane, constructive mo- 
ments which actually build up and not destroy; 
and in all deliberations let us not forget that 
there is but one man who holds the whip, who 
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will have the last word, and that is the man 
who has the hogs to immunize. 


IF HOG VACCINATION WERE A CASH 
TRANSACTION 


We have studied the hog-cholera situation 
until our heads are dizzy. We have placed 
ourselves in the perspective of the veterinary 
practitioner; we have tried to look through 
the eyes of the serum producer; we have 
thought of the welfare of the swine owners; 
and we have not forgotten the relations of 
those engaged in sanitary police work as pub- 
lic officials; and we have even stepped into 
the shoes of the hog vaccinating farm adviser, 
all with the purpose of visualizing the future 
and if possible shape the destiny of this par- 
ticular part of veterinary work. 

We have tried to arrive at conclusions that 
would be fair and equitable for all concerned 
after mixing the pros, the cons, the charges, 
the counter-charges, the discord, the hatred, 
the commercial controversies, the wars and 
rumors of wars, into a single pot, hashing them 
all into as homogeneous a mass as such a 
heterogeneous combination can possibly make 
and find that there is probably a solution to 
all of our troubles that can be put into opera- 
tion forthwith and that is to put all hog- 
vaccination on a cash basis. 

Let us not be deluded into thinking that the 
old saying “Money is the root of all evil” is 
not as true in the matter of hog-vaccination 
as anywhere else. 

When hog-vaccination becomes, by agree- 
ment or custom, as cash a transaction as the 
selling of wheat, the producer will be able to 
sell cheaper, the veterinarian can take a just 
toll for his time, knowledge and skill and the 
farm bureau will not find it necessary to main- 
tain costly distributing stations to curb imag- 
inary grievances. Discussion of this phase of 
the situation is invited. 


REDUCING SHIPPING LOSSES 
The Western Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau continues to spread information on’ the 
matter of preventing losses of live stock in 
shipping and yarding. June 17, Dr. W. J. 
Embree, chief veterinarian of the bureau ad- 
dressed all the live stock handlers employed 


by the stock yards company, commission 
firms and packers of Chicago on the improper 
methods of handling live stock and illustrated 
his talk with stereopticon views. R. W. Carter 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers 
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lectured on live stock losses and how to reduce 
them, using motion pictures to illustrate his 
recommendations. 

The work of this bureau which was started 
a few years ago has resulted in the saving of a 
great deal of property once wasted by indif- 
ferent methods of handling. It has drawn at- 
tention to the unwisdom of careless practices 
in handling stock and of settling claims in 
the old way. 


$50,000 ONLY POCKET MONEY NOW 


There was a time when the importation of 
such horses as Negofol, Prince Palatine, Ar- 
chaic and Brown Prince, whose total purchase 
price is reputed to have been in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000, would have created a sensa- 
tion, but they have been absorbed as though 
i: were an ordinary transaction for an Ameri- 
can fancier to pay upward of a quarter of a 
million for a thoroughbred horse. 

The war was the means of this country 
gaining noteworthy recruits to our supply of 
blood stock: Exceptional specimens were 
parted with then with the greatest reluctance. 
An endeavor has been made within the last two 
years to regain some of these for English 
studs, but so far without success. 

Recent importations of mares include Her- 
encia by Roi Herode, Rose Pom Pom by Rock 
Sand and Orla by Dark Ronald, which came 
over for Messrs. August Belmont, Joseph E. 
Widener and Harry F. Sinclair, respectively. 
Their influence on the thoroughbred families 
of the United States must be for good.—N. Y. 
Times. 


FARMERS MAY VACCINATE OWN 
HOGS 


Under a recent decision handed down by 
the attorney-general of Illinois a farmer has 
a right to immunize his own hogs with serum 
and virus in that state. The opinion was made 
in a controversy which arose when the depart- 
ment of agriculture endeavored to enforce the 
rulings of the previous administration which 
instructed the state veterinarian to prohibit 
hog vaccination by any one except licensed 
veterinarians. The opinion goes on to state 
that there is nothing in the statutes to prevent 
an individual from vaccinating his own hoJs 
but that no one but a licensed veterinarian 
can legally vaccinate those of another for 4 
fee. 
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Everybody damns the doctors— until they 
need one. 


Always say good things about your com- 
petitors, even if (as is often the case) you have 
to tell a lie. 


Learn something today, something tomor- 
row, something the next day and so on, if you 
want your competitor to pack up and go on to 
the next town. 


If your competitor is a low-down cuss as 
you say, so much the better for you; your pick- 
ing is easy. 


North Dakota is going Iowa one better. It 
is sending experts among the farmers to show 
them how to treat all of their animals, not only 
the hogs. 


It seems that the permanency of the hog in- 
dustry in the corn belt will depend in no small 
measure upon finding adjuncts which with 
corn will make an economical balance of ra- 
tion. 


With due apology to Goldberg the cartoon- 
ist a reader writes: “How would this go for.a 
motion at the next meeting of the Missouri 
Valley Veterinary Association? I move that 
everything be stricken from the minutes but 
the date.” 


MAURICE HALL, TAKE NOTICE 


A discouraged subscriber writes: “If a vet- 
erinarian did not have to stumble over so 
many long, undefinable words, that are creep- 
ing into scientific literature, he could con- 
serve lots of energy that might be devoted to 


the cure of disease. As matters now stand, 


one life-time is too short.” 


Some men are great and then spoil every- 
thing by admitting it. 


It has been said that “Methods and vicw- 
points rather than men, determine periods in 
the history of medicine.” 


The outstanding feature of the veterinary 
situation is the great interest that is being 
taken in the local associations, compared with 
a few years ago when only associations of 
wider jurisdiction drew crowds. 


Hie yourself to the tall timbers, hook a few 
bass, a few trout or a “muskie” or two. It will 
cure that grouch; for a while. 


With good positions awaiting each of the 
twenty graduates of the veterinary division of 
the Iowa State college, the state faces a short- 
zge of trained men, according to Dean Stange 
in a recent interview. 


New York State which contains about one- 
tenth of the total population of the nation, has 
enacted a law against the exploitation of filled 
milk, not through the activities of the dairy 
interests but through the work of health de- 
partments, public welfare associations, and 
women’s clubs. 


The profit on drugs dispensed must be high 
in order to make the pharmacy pay its proper 
proportion of the total expense of a veterinary 
practice. The usual profit taken from goods 
by the jobber and merchant will not cover the 
losses from waste, breakage, gifts, bad debts 
and overhead, of the veterinarian. 


The modern veterinarian must not forget e1- 
tirely that the pharmacopeia still contains so‘ne 
useful drugs, which can be combined into some 
useful prescriptions, and that the cost of pro- 
duction and distribution of the specialties lic 
buys is prorated among the contents of tlie 
bottles on the shelves. 
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Important News and Announcements 














VETERINARIAN CORPS NEWS 

The following is the student personnel of 
the Army Veterinary School, Chicago, Illinois, 
for the fall term. 

Captain Jean E. Underwood, V. C.; First 
Lieut. Walter K. Herbott, V. C.; First Lieut. 
Fred W. Shinn, V. C.; First Lieut. Mott Ram- 
sey, V. C.; First Lieut. Stanley C. Smock, 
V. C.; First Lieut. Harry L. Watson, V. C.; 
Second Lieut. James D. Young, V. C.; Lieut. 
Sperry. 

Staff Sgt. William F. Ellis, Sgt. Hugh 
Grove, Sgt. Milo L. Farley, Sgt. Earl F. 
Sherman, Cpl. Harold Hennigar, Pvt. 1st class 
George W. Carpenter, Pvt. Ist class James B. 
Cole, Pvt. Ist class Grover C. Cole, Pvt. 1st 
class John M. Bolling, Pvt. Nick Fernandez, 
Pvt. Louis Bradshaw, Pvt. Frank W. Demun- 
brum. é 


The assembly of veterinarians recently held 
at Simbirsk, Russia, passed resolutions thank- 
ing the American people for gifts of corn re- 
ceived through the American Relief Demon- 
stration. President Tourgevitch, during his 
address, referred to the numerous benefits re- 
ceived by starving Russians from the American 
Relief, and expressed thanks for help that has 
been extended to Russia during the martyrdom 
of that nation. 


The World’s Dairy Congress will be held in 
this country during 1923 on dates and at a 
place to be announced later. It will be held 
under the auspices of the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress Association working in co-operation 
with the United States department of agricul- 
ture, which has sent out official invitations to 
fifty foreign countries. Eminent authorities 
from all parts of the world are expected to 
take part in the proceeding. 


Dr. S. Hadwen, Chief Veterinarian and Para- 
sitologist of the U. S. Biologic Survey, who 
has been investigating the various problems 
of the Alaskan reindeer for the last eighteen 
months, is continuing his studies of this sub- 
ject in Europe. 


PROGRAM SMALL ANIMAL SECTION 
A. V. M. A. MEETING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Papers 
Gastro-enteritis in Small Animals.......... 
ROT TE TT TT O. V. Brumley 
X-Ray in Canine Practice......... G. P. Frost 
Diseases of the Eye.........00000 H. J. Milks 


Gastro-intestinal Parasites of Dogs and Cats 
and Treatment for Removing These Para- 


SOE sdk 64 sah tinea weenie Maurice C. Hall 
Sequels of Canine Distemper..W. E. Muldoon 
Clinic 
Abdominal Surgery......65< << .02%s« W. G. Brock 
Microscopic Demonstration of Diseases of 
Fe Soe ctareiatsien0'& Op oleisinie orate R. P. Marsteller 


Illustrated Talk and Practical Demonstra- 
tion of Anesthesia for Small Animals.... 
ne Rena eee J. G. Hardenberg 
In addition to the above there will be on ex- 

hibition a number of interesting cases that will 

be presented and lectures given by some of the 
best men available. 





THE MINNESOTA SHORT COURSE 

The Short Course for veterinarians given by 
the University of Minnesota at the university 
farm July 12, 13 and 14 in conjunction with 
the mid-summer meeting of the state associa- 
tion is reported to be one of the most in- 
structive courses of that kind ever held. Pa- 
pers and addresses of exceptional interest will 
be published in future issues of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. ee 

LIVINGSTON (ILLINOIS) COUNTY 

FARMERS AND VETERINARIANS 
MAKE AGREEMENT 

An understanding between farmers and vet- 
erinarians as to the charges for immunization 
of hogs has been reached during a recent con- 
ference. The agreement provides for an item- 
ized bill for every job, charging actual cost of 
the serum plus 25 per cent for expenses in 
handling, one dollar and fifty cents mileage for 
the first mile and 50 cents for each additional 
mile, together with a per capita charge of 10 
cents for hogs under 125 pounds and 15 cents 
for larger ones. 

A grievance committee composed of three 
farmers and three veterinarians will arbitrate 
all disputes and complaints about overcharges. 
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Purely Practical 


Informative Hints from Those Who Know and Do 








A good way to prevent a cow from sucking 
herself is to run a broom handle between the 
front legs from the halter ring to a surcingle. 


Never cast an animal without sufficient help. 
Slight-of-hand gymnastics in the matter of 
securing animals is unsafe for you, for your 
patient and for your client. 


For rigid cervix in heifers, try tamponing: 
Pack the vagina tight with clean cloths, soaked 
in antiseptic solution, take a stitch in the vulva 
and repeat in 24 hours if necessary. Try the 
same for eversion of the vagina, and end all 
your troubles in this connection.—T. L. J. 


A combination consisting of equal parts of 
linseed, turpentine and kerosene is claimed to 
successfully ward off Bot flies when this com- 
bination is sprayed or applied to the hair of 
the legs of the. horses. This combination 
would probably have to be applied once daily 
or at least once every other day to be success- 
ful. 


Swine Pneumonia 

I have been prescribing guaialyptol, one 
pint to a half gallon of water and oil tar one 
pint to one-half gallon of kerosene. I mix 
these two together and give one pint to every 
one hundred head of shotes, twice a day until 
they improve; then once a day, and later only 
two or three times a week. This treatment 
has given me very good success.—Heckard. 


How to Cast a Large Boar 

If casting a boar proves a difficult matter 
with you try Dr. F. E. Barret’s method. Loop 
a small rope around the snout, pass it around 
the body behind the elbows as in casting cows, 
and then pull backwards. The boar or any 
large hog will promptly lie down and the dan- 
gling end can be hitched over the uppermost 
hind leg to draw it forward out of the way for 
any operation about the inguinal region, or it 
can be hitched to the other legs according to 
the needs. 


Ewes reach the age of puberty at six months 
but they should not be bred until they are 
from 16 to 18 months old. 


It has been suggested that the laxative ac- 
tion of colostrum is due to physiologic “salt 
action.” 


Screw worm flies breed in the decomposing 
carcasses of animals; therefore, the first essen- 
tial in controlling these pests is the proper 
disposal of carcasses immediately after death. 


Although many experiments have been con- 
ducted, up to the present time, a successful 
mosquito attractant has not yet been found. 


In doing intradermal testing the operator 
should use two needles; a long one that w'll 
perforate the rubber stopper if necessary and 
reach to the bottom of the vial and another, 
the regulation short one, to do the injecting. 


Unthriftiness and underdevelopment in pigs 
are frequently associated with a deficiency in 
the feed of vitamine A. This condition is 
usually overcome by adding cod-liver oil in 
the feed. 


PASTER FOR OLD ACCOUNTS 
You need your money 
And I need mine, 
If we both get ours 
It will sure be fine, 
But if you get yours 
And hold mine too 
What in the world 
Am I going to do? 
—S. H. Howard 


TRY THIS FOR HEAVES 
R Liquor potassium arsenite.... 1 oz. 
Fluidextract of belladonna.... 2 ozs. 
Fluidextract of stramonium 
Sodium iodid aa 
Fluidextract grindelia rob....1%4 ozs. 
Water, to make 16 ozs. 
M. et sig. Give a half ounce after each feed. 
This mixture is said to have value in keep- 
ing bad cases of heaves in better condition to 
stand hard work in hot summer weather. 
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Common Diseases of the Jack 


By T. A. Sigler, Greencastle, Ind. 


HE general structure of the domestic ass 
Lis very much like the horse, although 
there are some features quite different. The 
essential difference is lack of symmetry, qual- 
ity and finish. Comparing it with the horse, it 
is narrow and lighter in the body and espe- 
cially lacking in hind quarters, which are short 
and not well muscled. The legs usually show 
strong bone, but the joints are quite frequent- 
ly large and course. The feet are smaller and 
narrower than the horse. There are no cal- 
losities on the hind legs of the jack. They 
are of a sluggish temperament, very docile, 
less subject to extreme in temperament than 
the horse. There is as much difference in the 
ordinary horse and jack as there would be in 
a drafter and thoroughbred. The progeny of 
the jack—the mule—is less subject to un- 
soundness than the horse. Condition is large- 
ly determined by the care and management 
given these animals. 

Jack Sores 

Careless treatment usually develops a very 
objectionable condition in form and appear- 
ance and in the development of jack-sores. 
This is the dread disease. Jack-sores are 
called breeding sores by jack men and also 
summer sores because they have a tendency 
to heal up in the winter, or partially so. These 
sores are known by veterinarians as bursattee. 
I believe this condition is produced by im- 
proper diet and lack of exercise, in jacks kept 
up in stall and not allowed the freedom of a 
paddock. 

Exercise Important 

The jack is not handled for style and action 
and is seldom groomed by the average keeper. 
The ultimate object is the perpetuation of 
the male for the production of mules. I know 
of no animal more abused than the jack. A 
man will pay a thousand dollars for a good 
stallion and the same price of a jack, then 
take good care of the stallion and let the jack 
take care of himself. He is usually placed in 
a box stall without exercise, and the result is 


his legs become stalky, circulation poor and 
skin dry and rough. Pruritus, that cause him 
to rub or bite the parts affected follows: 

This condition is not seen among animals 
allowed to run out in the open pasture or lot. 
These sores do not affect the jennet. Diet and 
plenty of exercise will do much toward keep- 
ing them free from sores, although the sores 
are said to be produced by a small nematode, 
Filaria Irritans. Where or in what form it 
reaches maturity is still unknown. Rivolta 
believes that the larva is present in manure 
or damp earth. Megnin suggests that thev 
are the young of the Oxyurus curvula, but 
there is not sufficient evidence to support of 
either theory. I believe flies play an import- 
ant role in producing these sores. If it is due 
to a parasite, it would seem other animals sub- 
jected to precisely the same environment 
should also contract the infection. 

Symptoms 

They may appear in any part of the body, 
but are more often found on the limbs below 
the carpus and tarsus. They may be as small 
as a millet seed to two or three inches to one- 
half foot in diameter. The sores are more 
active in hot weather and tend to heal over 
in cold weather. The lesions remain as dry, 
bare, elevated spots, during the winter months. 
They are insensitive in the quiescent stage, 
but become very itchy in hot weather. They 
become encircled and calloused after a time, 
leaving a bad scar. This condition is worse 
in the South than the North. Jacks bred and 
raised in the North and shipped south seem 
to be more susceptible than these bred and 
raised in the South. 

Treatment 

The animal should be restrained from in- 
juring the sores, by gnawing, rubbing or 
scratching to relieve the intense itching. If 
long standing with a lot of granulations, it 
may be necessary to resort to surgery or to 
actual cautery. Applications containing car- 
bolic acid, subnitrate of bismuth tend to re- 
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lieve the pruritis. Law claims a covering of 
iodoform on the scraped surface covered with 
a layer of collodion and repeated daily has 
brought a recovery in fifteen days. Chloroform 
or tincture of iodine followed by collodion 
has done equally as well. Equal parts of tinc- 
ture of iodin, tannic acid, and glycerin. The 
treatment should be religiously applied until 
a cure is effected. Internally we give arsenic. 
Deformed Feet 

Another sequel is bad feet. The hoof of 
the jack is harder and denser than that of 
the horse, and if allowed to run in a small 
paddock or box stall, the feet, especially the 
front ones, -grow out long. The feet lose elas- 
ticity, become dry and hard and denuded of 
its varnish-like covering. The hoof loses its 
round profile, grows long and throws the 
weight on the heels. This causes a chronic 
type of inflammation of the sensitive struc- 
tures cf the foot—chronic lam‘nitis followed 
by tendonitis. 

The pathological lines so common in the 
hoof of the horse from heel to heel do not 
develop, on the contrary the ridges run in 
the direction of the horn fibers, from coronet 
to toe. 

Symptoms 

When the condition arrives without previous 
symptoms, the first thing noticeable is an al- 
teration in gait. The animal seems to go 
feelingly, especially when first moved out of 
the stables. Before the changes in the form 
of the hoof occur, it is hard to make a diag- 
nosis. Many times, when the feet are at fault, 
the jack will lift the feet high when walking 
quite different from the gait and attitude of 
the horse in laminitis. The animal remains 
down most of the time. There occurs a rise 
of temperature and fast, quick and shallow 
breathing while the pulse rate may be dou- 
bled. The appetite declines. In animals that 
remain down continuously, there develops 
pressure necrosis of the skin which may be- 
come a general septic infection leading to 
rheumatic arthritis. Jacks are subject to ar- 
ticular rheumatism. 

Entropion 

This is a common condition in jacks and is 
due to the fact that they have such a large 
awning over their eyes. It is confined to the 
upper lids. .When jacks are kept in dark 
stables, the eyes retract, the lids turn down 
and inward and the lashes brush the ball, it 
is necessary to operate. A transverse inci- 
sion from canthus to canthus is made through 
the skin and subjacent tissue. The incision 


should follow the curve of the lid and be made 
near the border. The wound is then separated 
and narrow bundle of muscle fibres which run 
transversely with the upper border is dissected 
with scissors and forceps. Three sutures are 
applied, one in the middle and one at each 
side. Entropion’ is more frequent in jacks 
than in other animals. 


ACUTE ANTEPARTUM PARALYSIS 
IN EWES 


F. B. Hadley, D. V. M. 


Anent the article entitled, “Unknown Discase 
Kills Many Ewes in Kentucky,” in your May 
issue and suggestions offered by V. C. P. in 
your June issue, I would call attention to the 
similarity between this affection of ewes and 
the condition known as antepartum paralysis 
of ewes. The latter disease was discussed in 
several numbers of VETERINARY MEDICINE for the 
year 1918 to which reference may be made. 

Acute antepartum paralysis is* characterized 
by difficulty in locomotion followed by more 
or less complete paralysis and death. It occurs 
toward the end of the gestation period in 
closely confined ewes on dry feed. 

Etiology. The cause appears to be the exclu- 
sive feeding of too coarse or dry feed, such as 
timothy hay, straw and chaff or any roughage 
with much woody fiber and little or no succu- 
lence. The commonest predisposing or indirect 
cause is insufficient exercise. Fat ewes when 
heavy in lamb naturally take only what exer- 
cise is absolutely necessary to secure their daily 
food. This is mighty little in yard or shed-fed 
animals. As a result, the ewes develop torpid- 
ity of liver, constipation, and toxemia, which 
are followed by symptoms of brain disturb- 
ances. 

Symptoms. Early symptoms are sluggish- 
ness and a tendency to lie down most of the 
time, dullness, and lack of appetite. As the 
disease progresses the animal has difficulty in 
getting up, a staggering gait, and often holds 
the head toward one side. It also shows a de- 
sire to keep by itself. 

Treatment. To be effective, treatment must 
be given in the early stages. A large dose of 
epsom salts at this, tite has been found as good 
2s anything. . A rectal injection of warm, soapy 
water will aid to empty this part of the diges- 
tive canal and to stimulate bowel movements. 
It should be understood, however, that once 
symptoms of brain or nerve involvement appear 
that med‘cines are of practically no avail. 
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Preventive treatment. is largely a matter of 
care and management. During the last month 
of pregnancy ewes should be fed with judg- 
ment. If very fat, they had best receive little 
or no grain from then on, but where possible 
be provided instead with roots, silage, or other 
succulent feed. A laxative grain ration con- 
sists of bran, 44 parts; oats, 22 parts and oil 
meal, 12 parts. One-half pound of this mix- 
ture should be sufficient with clover or alfalfa 
hay. Daily exercise is essential. This stimu- 
lates the organs of the entire body and relieves 
the tendency to constipation. It may be en- 
orced by feeding the sheep at some distance 
.om the shelter sheds, or by driving them a 
reasonable ‘distance daily. 

From the above description, it is evident that 
antepartum paralysis of ewes is neither a con- 
tagious nor an infectious disease; moreover, it 
is not new. The symptoms in certain cases are 
somewhat like those of “grub in the head,” 
with which it might be’ confused. However, 
this parasitic disease of sheep is easily diag- 
nosed by opening the air sinuses in the head 
and searching for the larva of grub of the sheep 
bot-fly. 


PODODERMATITIS OF HORSES 
J. W. Harbaugh 

I see but little in our journals relative to 
horses’ feet. Why is this? Is it because we 
have no trouble with this ailment. Lameness! 
Yes, horses go lame from corns. What do 
you do when your client begs you to do some- 
thing for a case of very sore corns? Pare a 
little away from under the shoe covering the 
corn and look wise? 

A New Theory About Corns 

What is a corn? A corn is a condition in 
a horse’s foot where the circulation is im- 
peded in that part of the foot*where the wall 
makes its abrupt angle to turn over the base 
of the frog and comes forward towards the 
point. In the normal condition the frog is 
large enough to spread at each step, and thus 
expands the foot, and as it is raised from the 
ground again it contracts. With each alter- 
nate expansion and contraction the blood 
ebbs and flows by the asp‘rating action which 
nature has provided as a natural selection. In 
other words, when nature finds a process not 
needed it is discontinued. I mean that nature 
found that this aspiration would care for the 
circulation and as a result, long ago, in the 
evolution of the horse, discontinued the valves 
in the veins in the horse’s foot below the ankle. 


Now, in the same law we find the common 
cause of corns. That is, horses are shod in 
such a way that the frogs are raised from the 
ground so as to prevent frog pressure from 
serving this purpose and thus deprives nature 
of her well intended help. The result is at- 
rophy of the frog and a contraction of the 
heels to such an extent that the wall crimps 
the sensitive foot and impedes the circulation 
intended for it. When the shoe is left on too 
long it makes matters still worse by bruising 
this already enfeebled part. At any rate, the 
sensitive structures there are broken down. 

The Remedy for Corns 

Now what I propose to do here is to de- 
scribe methods to cure the corn, not to allevi- 
ate but to cure. One is simple. Shoeing with 
a broad bar shoe, resting about the thickness 
of a cardboard from the frog and keeping it 
up for several years will finally cure corns by 
re-establishing the proper function of the frog 
through constant frog pressure created. 

It is my opinion that shoeing and nothing 
but shoeing causes corns. There are very few 
corns in unshod feet. 

Here is a cure that will bring quick results. 
In the spring, take the old lame, sore, stilty, 
swinnied, chronic case of corns and pare the 
foot down to where the lines and fissures that 
characterize the true foot can be seen, taking 
as much as possible from the heels and dig- 
ging out the bars. Then, have the smith make 
a plate shoe to fit the contour of the foot 
exactly, following around the wall snugly to 
the very heel and at the place where the wall 
makes its abrupt turn to go along the side 
of the frog. Have him turn up a clip towards 
the foot from each webb of the shoe so as to 
hook into the opening between the frog and 
the foot I spoke of above. Be sure you have 
this clip to hook onto the bar near the heel. 
That is, hook to it at its extreme apex. There 
is a short space here where there are no sen- 
sitive structures, that is where the wall doubles 
upon itself. If*the clip is placed too far for- 
ward it will rest upon that part of the bar 
where there are sensitive parts and cause lame- 
ness. 

About every five or six days call around to 
the smith and have him to take a couple of 
rasps and put something between them and 
pry the shoe apart about a quarter of an inch 
and apply a light blister to the coronary band 
over the seat of corn as often as the character 
of the ‘blister used will permit and continue 

Treatment 
Give plenty of good bedding, avoid cold 
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drafts and administer internally salicylic acid, 
salicylate of soda and fluid extracts of col- 
cichum. A good combination is: 


Sodium Salicylate 6 oz. 
Flu. ext. colchici 2 oz. 
Aqua qs. 2 pints 


Give two ounce doses every four hours. The 
local treatment is friction of infected joints 
with camphor linament. Keep feet well pared. 
the spreadings until the foot is of normal 
width and the corn will disappear until the 
same cause is allowed to operate again. When 
the foot has been spread properly, which will 


take only a few weeks, shoe with a bar shoe 
that has a bar as wide as the base of the frog, 
This will be about two inches wide. Have ‘t 
fitted to within one sixteenth of an inch from 
the frog. This will allow the frog to touch it 
at every stride. If calks are needed weld them 
to the shoe, then after a few months shoe with 
a low heel so as to assure frog pressure and 
the corns will have disappeared. 

This same procedure will also relieve side 
bone lameness caused by contraction of the 
wall which in turn is caused by atrophy of the 
frog. 





Equine Infectious Abortion 


Excerpt from Veterinary Bulletin, U. S. Army 


ROOD mares at remount depots due to 

foal in the spring of 1920, began to 
abort in the fall of 1919. The continuance of 
these abortions pointed to their infectious na- 
ture, and specimens sent to the laboratories 
were reported as positive to infectious abor- 
tion. 

Blood samples and uterine exudates from all 
brood mares were sent to the laboratories for 
the complement fixation and bacteriologic test, 
and the following number of positive reactions 
were received: Front Royal 1 positive, 1 sus- 
picious; Fort Keogh 32; Fort Reno 31. 


Abortions continued until in March when 


follows: Fort Keogh 37; Fort Reno 31; Front 
Royal 4 positive and 1 suspicious. In addi- 
tion abortions. not considered infectious in 
character, occurred as follows: Fort Keogh 
12; Fort Reno 6; Front Royal 6; Fort Robin- 
son 2. 


Laboratory Findings On Mares Bred 

All mares were given the bacterin treatment, 
whether in foal or not, and after the treatme it 
serologically tested and approximately 80 per 
cent gave positive reactions. 

The following table shows results of labova- 
tory work upon the mares bred in 1919 to foal 
in the spring of 1920, 




















Number of Number of 
mares posi- —— mares posi- Pa 
tive to com- sciehke: ‘eines tive to com-| Number of ide 
Station plement fixa- 8! plement fixa- Infectious a 
: é bacterin : ° considered 
| tion prior to tion after abortions. : ie 
: treatment. * . infectious. 
bacterin bacterin 
treatment. treatment. 
Fort Keogh 32 308 96. 37 iz 
Fort Reno 31 309 254 31 6 
Front Royal 2 56 19 a 6 
Fort Robinson — 125 75 0 “4 








the administration of bacterins started. After 
the bacterins were administered abortions 
ceased. 

Cases of infectious abortion, pronounced 
positive by laboratory findings, occurred as 


One case at Front Royal reported as posi- 
tive prior to complement fixation test and in- 
cluded in number of infectious abortions was 
suspicious. 

The 96 cases at Fort Keogh shown as posi- 
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tive to complement fixation test following 
bacterin treatment were the only ones so 
tested. 

In addition to the 75 at Fort Robinson re- 
ported as positive to the complement fixation 
test following bacterin treatment, 22 were re- 
ported as questionable. 

Following the 254 positive reactions to the 
complement fixation test from the 309 mares 
at Fort Reno after bacterin treatment, about 
1600 additional blood specimens were so tested 
from June Ist to September 30th, when nega- 
tives on all were found. 

Preparation of the Bacterin Used 

The bacterin employed in this work was pre- 
pared by growing on glycerinagar for 48 
hours several strains of the organism isolated. 
The growth was then washed up with sterile 
physiological saline solution and heated at 
65° C. for one hour to kill the organisms. This 
stock suspension was then standardized and 
diluted with phenolized salt solution so that 
each cubic centimeter contained approximately 
2 billion organisms. This was termed “Bac- 
terin A” and was administered.to nonpregnant 
mares and to stallions, giving 6 subcutaneous 
injections 5 days apart, as follows. 

First dose lc.c., 2 billion bacteria 
Second dose, 5 c.c., 4 billion bacteria 
Third dose, 3 c.c., 6 billion bacteria 
Fourth dose, 4 c.c., 8 billion bacteria 
Fifth dose, 5 c.c., 10 billion bacteria 
Sixth dose, 7 c.c., 14 billion bacteria 

For pregnant mares a lot of “Bacterin A” 
would be diluted with an equal part of 
phenolized saline solution and termed “Bac- 
terin B,” and this was administered at 5-day 
intervals as follows: 

First dose, ™%c.c., 500 million bacteria 
Second dose, 1 c.c., 1 billion bacteria 
Third dose, 2 c.c., 2 billion bacteria 
Fourth dose, 3 c.c., 3 billion bacteria 
Fifth dose, 5 c.c., 5 billion bacteria 
Sixth dose, 8 c.c., 8 billion bacteria 

The weaker bacterin was administered to 
pregnant mares because it was feared that 
heavy injections might produce reactions suf- 
ficiently great to induce abortion. Not a sin- 
gle case of abortion, however, was reported 
as a result of the bacterin treatment. 


Checked After Second Bacterin Treatment 
After the second injection of bacterin abor- 
tions were checked and practically ceased by 
completion of the treatment. The mares re- 
maining in foal ran full term, some foaling as 
late as August. No dystocias were reported. 


The majority of mares aborted on the 8th, 
9th and 10th month of pregnancy. It was 
therefore decided to give two series of treat- 
ments for the season of 1920-21; the first 
series at the fourth month of pregnancy and 
the second series at the ninth month. 

Experience With Complement Fixation 

When abortions were first recognized as 
infectious, great reliance was placed upon the 
complement fixation test as a means of 
diagnosing the condition, and the value of 
testing the blood of all mares prior to inject- 
ing bacterin was recognized as a means of 
locating carriers or infected mares, but the 
length of time it would take, coupled with the 
lack of help necessary to do the work, made 
this procedure impracticable as, owing to the 
sudden onset and number of abortions occur- 
ing immediate action were necessary if any 
foals were to be saved. 

It was decided, however, to test the blood 
of these mares fifteen days after the course of 
bacterin treatments, and nearly every mare 
gave a positive reaction. The bacterins had 
undoubtedly checked the disease, as live colts 
were foaled after its administration. Did the 
positive reactions to the complement fixation 
test following the bacterin treatments indi- 
cate over 50 per cent of the Army brood mares 
were infected with the B. abortion? This was 
hardly probable. Were these reactions then 
due to the presence of complement fixing 
bodies in the blood of these mares elaborated 
by reason of the bacterin injections? Con- 
tinued blood tests were made, and the number 
of positive reactions gradually decreased so 
that in September, 1920, when it was decided 
to give the mares bred in the spring their 
first course of bacterin treatments at the 
fourth month of pregnancy, the blood tests 
prior to this treatment gave the following re- 
sults: 

Fort Keogh, 46% positive. 

Fort Reno, all negative. 

Front Royal, 27% positive. 

Fort Robinson, 2 positive out of 136. 

Fifteen days after the injections were fin- 
ished nearly 100 per cent of the mares again 
gave positive reactions to the blood test. In 
February, 1921, the second course of bacterin 
treatments were administered, the blood tests 
prior to this treatment giving the following 
results: 

Fort Keogh, 79% positive. 

Fort Reno, 70% positive. 

Front Royal, 97.2% positive. 

Fort Robinson, 55% (only 20 mares tested). 
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Following this treatment all mares gave a 
positive reaction to the blood test. 
Mares bred in 1920 to foal in 
aborted as follows: 
Fort Keogh, 2. 
Fort Reno, 7. 
Front Royal, 4. 
Fort Robinson, 2. 

While a history of traumatism was known 
on nearly all cases, maternal and foetal mem- 
branes and material sent to the laboratories 
for a bacterial diagnosis has demonstrated the 
presence of B. abortus in but two instances, 
specimens from Front Royal. 

The claim is made, then, that by the use of 
a bacterin infectious abortion has been con- 
trolled. But two cases have occurred in 1921, 
out of fifteen abortions, while 73 cases out of 
99 abortions in 1920 were infectious. Army 
brood mares have foaled 175 healthy colts 
during the spring foaling season of 1921. 

While all of the mares gave positive reac- 
tions to the blood test after the second course 
of bacterial treatments in January and Febru- 


1921 have 


ary, 1921, and most of them gave positive re-. 


actions three months after the first course of 
bacterial treatments in September and Octo- 
ber, 1920, about 5 per cent did not produce 
complete fixation of the complement until af- 
ter the first or second inoculation of the sec- 
ond course of treatments. 

The absence of complement fixing’ and other 
serologically demonstrable bodies, and _ the 
slowness of the production thereof, is pe- 
culiar to certain individuals of a variety of 
species, so much so in many instances that 
some animals used for the production of “im- 
mune” sera are rendered valueless for that pur- 
pose owing to the apparent lack of perceptible 
reaction. It is not believed that such an ani- 
mal is any more susceptible to a disease than 
one showing complement fixing bodies, they 
both having received equal quantities of the 
same protection producing substances. 


Serological Test More Interesting Than 
Practical 

There appears to be but one way in which 
to ascertain the significance of the presence 
of complement fixing bodies; that is, the arti- 
ficial infection of a number of mares yielding 
a negative reaction and of an equal number 
showing complete fixation of the complement 
three months after each group has received 
a first course of bacterin treatment. If, owing 
to deliberate infection with live organisms, 
pregnant mares which were negative to the 
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complement fixation test after receiving |hac- 
terin treatment would abort, while those giy- 
ing positive reactions after receiving bacterin 
treatment would fail to abort, it would appear 
reasonable to assume that the presence of such 
substances produced through bacterin treat- 
ment would be indicative of immunity, and 
until some such experimental work is con- 
ducted, it is not thought that credence is due 
the serological tests as meters of degrees of 
immunity. And while the production of nor- 
mal colts will be gratifying, it will not prove 
that such results can be foretold by the em- 
ployment of laboratory tests for, so far as is 
now known, a pregnant mare which has re- 
ceived bacterin treatment and which produces 
no reaction of a serological nature, might foal 
equally as well as one which shows an abund- 
ance of complement fixing bodies. In the ab- 
sence of corroborative evidence, laboratory 
tests to determine the presence of such “im- 
mune” bodies appear to be more of interest 
than of practical value. 

At Fort Reno as the mares that had foaled 
this spring (1921) came up for breeding on 
the ninth day after foaling, blood specimens 
were taken from mother and foal and out of 
58 samples, 41 of the colts gave complete 
fixation of the complement. Most of the 
mothers gave positive reactions, but not so 
complete as the colts. It was then decided to 
obtain maternal and foetal material at time of 
birth for a bacterial examination to determine 
whether the B. abortus was present to cause 
these reactions. Of samples from four cases 
sent to the laboratory all were negative to bac- 
terial examination. Two mares were negative 
to the complement fixation, while their colts 
gave complete fixation. One mare and colt 
gave complete fixation, and one mare and colt 
were negative. 

Bacterin Dosage 

The veterinarian at Fort Reno reports that 
while the regular dosage of bacterin and in- 
tervals of. time between doses was adhered to 
as closely as possible, local conditions com- 
pelled deviations in various ways on certain 
individual animals. There were a few more 
which could not be found when wanted, due 
to bad fences and width of range, and these 
were given larger doses when found as time 
and help was not available to hunt these ani- 
mals for a regular series. Cases of this kind 
were observed for clinical effects of large ini- 
tial doses and it is believed no ill effects will 
occur from an ‘initial dose as large as 8 c.c. 
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It is believed the initial dose could start at 2 


or 3 c.c. and increase much beyond 8 c.c. with 
50 attending danger, if desired: These vary- 
ing doses have been given to mares up to 
nine months of pregnancy with no ill effects. 
It is not believed the dilute strength bacterin 


for pregnant mares is necessary. 


Serological Test Not a Protection Against 
Carriers 

In March, 1921, a brood mare was received 
at Fort Reno in a shipment from Kansas City. 
Serum specimens were taken from this mare 
on her arrival for infectious abortion and 
dourine, both tests being negative. The mare 
went through the regular quarantine period, 
and then to herd. When oestrum occurred 
she was brought in for breeding and an ex- 
amination disclosed a chronic metritis, and 
the right horn of the uterus contained about 
two quarts of fluid. Bacteriologic examination 
of these fluids disclosed the B. abortus. Later 
serum tests from this mare show doubtful 
reactions, but positive fixation of complement 
has not occurred. 

It is evident that blood tests will not always 
act as a protection against the admission of 
carriers. It is believed when mares are re- 
ceived for breeding, that uterine fluid or dis- 
charge should be procured for a bacterial ex- 
amination. These specimens can be obtained 
easily, especially during the first period of 
oestrum, as at this time the cervix is soft and 
usually dilated with ease. If the uterus is 
entered deeply to get this material it is doubt- 
ful if infected mares would get to the herd. 

At the commencement of the breeding this 
spring at Fort Reno a regular routine was in- 
augurated whereby a thorough examination of 
the reproductive organs which included the pal- 
pation of the ovaries and uterus, observation 
of mucous membranes with the aid of the 
speculum and electric light, and in conjunction 
with any breeding history for the past two 
years a clinical paragraph was made for each 
individual mare. When abnormal conditions 
of mucous membranes or discharge were 
found, slides were prepared and material sent 
to the laboratory for complete diagnosis. 
Cases of metritis and leucorrhea were weeded 
out and treated. successfully or condemned. 
A number of cystic and indurated ovaries and 
indurated or torn cervics Were found and elim- 
inated from the herd in this manner. 

The above procedures together with the use 
of bacterins will eliminate infectious abortion 
from the brood mares of the Army. 
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SHOCK FROM LEG WOUND 


A few days ago I was called to see a mare 
which had severed the superficial flexor tendon 
about two inches above the pastern joint on 
her hind foot. When she stepped on her foot 
the toe would stick up and all joints .of the 
foot were abnormally extended. The injury 
had occurred about 30 hours before I exam- 
ined her, and she had bled considerably. 

I realized that it was a bad wound since the 
tendon sheath must necessarily be injured and 
infected. The mare was also very weak from 
the loss of blood and pulse barely perceptible. 
The owner stated that whether or not the foot 
could again be made perfectly restored he 
would like to save her life and use her as a 
breeding mare. 

I washed the wound with one part of iodine 
crystals and one part of formalin, in 20 parts 
of glycerine, and ordered the wound washed 
every day. I gave the mare a rectal injection 
of six gallons of normal salt solution and 
stimulants of camphor in oil and nux vomica 
by the mouth. The mare died the next day. 

What I cannot understand about this case 
is that if she died from the loss of blood how 
could she survive about 48 hours after the 
injury and the bleeding. Do you believe she 
died from the loss of blood?—O. W. J. 

Reply: The mare died from shock, the 
seriousness of which was aggravated by the 
blood loss, and also from the painful treatment 
given at the time reaction from the shock 
should have been occurring. The fact that the 
pulse was almost imperceptible at the 30th 
hour indicates the serious state of circulatory 
embarrassment at that late hour must have 
been caused in part by the blood loss. In fact 
blood loss and shock are pathologically simi- 
lar. Both of them cause collapse by diminish- 
ing the aortic content. The only difference 
is that in hemorrhage the blood is out of the 
body while in shock it is pooled somewhere 
within, generally in the splanchnic vessels. It 
was wrong to apply such a strong solution of 
formalin to a patient in such a pronounced 
state of collapse, because of the prolonged 
and excruciating pain it always produces. The 
normal salt solution per rectum was good 
treatment but more prompt results would have 
been obtained by administration directly into 
the jugular vein, or into the peritoneal cavity. 


The period of gestation in ewes is 147 days. 
A ram should be given not to exceed 20 ewes 
at the time. 
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BOTRYOMYCOSIS 

I have recently been consulted about the 
treatment of a Shire stallion that has been 
developing a large growth on: the chest for 
tie past six or eight months. It is located at 
the end of the strenum right over the carini- 
form cartilage and is spreading evenly in every 
direction. It is now about the size of a foot 
ball cut in half longitudinally. 

The horse has been under treatment during 
all of this time with no better results than 
that of making it grow. It is now almost 
hairless probably from the blisters that have 
been applied in the effort to reduce it but also 
from the irritating effect of the discharges 
which flow from time to time from the various 
small openings distributed all over the surface. 

On probing these openings they are found 
to be shallow and none of them can be traced 
to a central cavity as might be expected from 
the general appearance. 

Is this botryomycosis? The case is a very 
important one on account of the high value 
of the horse and I am exceedingly anxious to 
make a correct diagnosis and to make a sen- 
sible statement about the results. I fear on 
account of the diffused character of the base 
which seems to be deep-rooted that it is not 
operable. 

I would like to have some pointers that 
would help me to make a diagnosis with the 
help of the local laboratory here.—A. D., Ind. 

Reply: There is no doubt that your diag- 
nosis is correct, at least as correct as can be 
made from a clinical examination. These 
growths in horses especially those about the 
breast and shoulders having the physiognomy 
described are generally dismissed as botry- 
omycomas without laboratory confirmation. 
We are not justified in excluding cancer, how- 
ever, without knowing the stallion’s age. 


CAUSE, PREVENTION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF AZOTURIA‘™ 

Based on the observations made in the war 
that horses which received raw sugar in place 
of oats have developed hemoglobinemia much 
more frequently, the author comes to the con- 
clusion that there exists a relation between 
carbohydrate metabolism and hemoglobinemia. 
The examination of affected horses revealed 
an excess of meat-lactic acid in the blood 
which originates from the musculature. In 
animal experiments on mice, guinea pigs and 
horses an injection of % cc of lactic acid into 
the musculature of the hind leg resulted in a 

THertha (Mon. f. Prak. Tier.). 


condition which clinically, pathologically and 
histologically resembled hemoglobinemia. The 
spontaneous lactic acid formation results from 
the chilling of the body and its sudden mus- 


cular exertion. The meat-lactic acid origi- 
nates partly from the albumen, and partly 
from the glycogen of the muscles. For the 
prevention of the disease excessive accumula- 
tion of glycogen as well as chilling and severe 
muscular activity should be avoided after a 
period of rest. Daily work and on rest days 
moderate exercise. Cathartics after longer rest 
in the stable. Hardening of the animal; avoid- 
ing of drafts, when outdoors, blanketing during 
the cold weather. 

Treatment. Blanketing, rubbing dry, moist 
hot applications and repeated injections of 4 
to 1 gram of morphine. Morphine to be 
strongly diluted and injected in various places 
of the affected parts. Bleeding is not indicated 
since this induces an increase of the lactic 
acid. He, however, recommends intravenous 
infusions of 3 to 5 liters of physiological salt 
solution containing 0.02% calcium chloride, 
0.02% potassium chloride and 0.1 to 2% bicar- 
bonate of soda. In disturbances of intestinal 
activity mild cathartics (arecolin, sodium bi- 
carbonate, enemas). In retention of urine, 
massage of the bladder and catheterization. 
Animals should be urged to rise and supported. 
The feed should be poor in carbohydrates, hay 
is best suited. Large quantities of drinking 
water for the flushing out of the drinking 
water from the kidneys. 


CAUSTIC PASTE 
Zine chlorid. 
Powdered hydrastis. 
Powdered ulmas. 
Powdered gum acacia. 
Powdered ginger aa equal parts. 
Water q.s. to make a putty-like paste. 

Sig. Apply with a spatula, cover over with 
cotton and hold the cotton in place by pasting 
its circumference down with collodium. 

This dressing prevents exudates from over- 
running the surrounding skin, and may re- 
quire renewal each day during the exudative 
period. 

The paste itself is designed to absorb much 
of the exudate as well as to dilute the powerful 
zinc chlorid. 


Dr. George Waddell, of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, according to a press report from that city 
successfully removed a filaria from the eye of 
a horse. 
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India’s Native Vets 


By Capt. George Cecil 
(5 Rue des Pyramides, Paris) 


JSUALLY veterinarians are not allowed 
U to prescribe the simplest nostrum until 
they have qualified by passing the necessary 
examination. In India, however, the condi- 
tions are less exacting. Although the native 
assistants in the “Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment” are not allowed to place the letters 
“vy, A, D.” after their names until they have 
satisfied the powers-that-be that they at least 
know a splint from a saddlegall, he, the “salu- 
tri,” is not subjected to any such vexatious re- 
strictions. Sometimes he makes appalling mis- 
takes, diagnosing severe lameness as a simple 
strain. But in minor matters he can be 
trusted to perform his task without incurring 
the just wrath of the indignant “Sahib.” He 
has mastered the mysteries of clipping, and 
he can be trusted to hog a mane and to trim 
a tail—more or less symmetrically. The 
coloured vet also is an authority on sore backs; 
and if an unhappy cab horse has had its neck 
chaffed by a badly fitting collar, he knows how 
to mend the broken skin. It is, however, ad- 
visable for the owner to be present when the 
fellow conducts shoeing operations. From 
time immemorial he has been accustomed to 
this work, and from time immemorial he has 
done it badly. Yet, with all his drawbacks, he 
is a useful creature, and the “Sahib log” can- 
not dispense with his services. 
His Ambition 

As the “Salutri’s” one ambition in life is to 
be a “government servant,’ he endeavors to 
get himself attached to a remount depdt, to 
a cavalry regiment, or to a battery of artillery. 
The pay is very modest, the emoluments add 
little to his income, and the daily duties may 
be heavy. But the lowliest government ap- 
pointment carries with it a pension which is 
paid monthly upon the person to whom it is 
due having reached a certain age. Besides, a 
“Sirkari salutri” is a person of some import- 
ance in the circles in which he moves. Al- 
though his “tulub” (pay) may be only a trifle, 
he ranks higher socially than does the civilian 
vet who in a week earns as much as the “pultan 
ka salutri” does in a month. Money-grubber 
though he is, social position is his fetish. The 
semi-regimental “khaki” kit is a never-failing 
source of joy to him, and the badge which 
decorates his turban is the envy of all other 





“salutris.” Promotion, too, awaits him; in- 
deed, unless he misbehaves outrageously, he 
scarcely can avoid “moving up in grade suc- 
cession.” After a few years service, he finds 
himself vested with more authority than is 
altogether good for him, and he loses no op- 
portunity of lording it over his inferiors—the 
jack-in-office. 
A Fractional Profit 

If the “salutri” is unsuccessful in securing 
pensioned employment, he turns his attention 
to the various infantry officers, officials and 
railway employes, who form the local society 


The “Salutri” of India 


in an Indian “station.” Nor does he disdain 
working for the Eurasian head-clerks in the 
government offices, for though they beat him 
down till the fee yields but a fractional profit, 
he lives up to his business motto: “Every little 
helps.” Where the “Commissioner-Sahib” 
gives him five rupees for doctoring a sore back 
with a peculiar ointment of his own concoct- 
ing, the Da Silvas and the Da Castros of the 
place will not go beyond a few pence. If the 


“Police-wallah-Sahib’s” crock goes lame, the 
“salutri” applies a poultice of “neem” leaves 
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to the damaged leg, receiving as his “dam” 
(fee) sufficient to satisfy him. He performs 
a similar service for the half-caste “Inspector 
Sahib” at a greatly reduced rate. In fact, his 
charges are based on a sliding scale; while 
he expects the General commanding the dis- 
trict to pay him at least ten rupees for reduc- 
ing a swollen fetlock to its normal size, he 
gladly accepts whatever is forthcoming from 
a poor, ill-paid “opium-wallah” for effecting a 
similar cure. Sometimes he receives a retain- 
ing fee from a “Sahib,” in return for which he 
is supposed to perform any service required 
of him and to shoe every animal in the stable 
as often as is necessary. Half a dozen such 
jobs provide him with a substantial income; 


consequently there is no little competition 
amongst the local coloured vets to obtain 
them. 

Extortion 


“The “salutri” who ‘lives in a tea or indigo 
district often tramps miles to the planter’s 
bungalows, doctoring their ponies and doing 
a brisk trade in shoeing. He also obeys the 
call of “Rajahs” and other native magnates, 
who, living at a distance, occasionally send 
for him. His services, however, seldom are 
adequately requited. The fee passes through 
many hands before it eventually reaches those 
for which it is intended, until, eventually, there 
is not much left for the poor vet. The “buk- 
shi” (paymaster) who sanctions the charge, 
claims his commission; the “chupprassis” 
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(footmen) who convey the rupees from the 
treasury to the courtyard—where the unfor- 
tunate “salutri” has been kicking his heels-—de- 
mand “baksheesh,” and the rapscallion who 
takes the payee’s receipt also clamours to be 
“remembered.” Scarcely has he made known 
his business to the black gatekeeper thai he 
has to disgorge four “annas” before being ad- 
mitted to the stable. Next comes the head 
“sais” (groom), who extracts a rupee frém the 
harassed “salutri”’; and the minion who is in 
charge of the horse, requiring attention, re- 
ceives half this sum. Roughly speaking, the 
native vet-has to expend at least half his fee 
in satisfying the highly improper demands of 
a pack of rascals. 
The Indigo Cure 

The “salutri’s” methods 
ready, it is a lucky thing for his patients that 
he does not perform any serious operation. 
If, however, he is ignorant of equine anatomy, 
he at least is an authority on all kinds of lame- 
ness. He applies his own particular lotion 
for collar galls—a decoction which has been 
handed down to him by generations of an- 
cestors; and he can cure colic, corns, cracked 
heels, thrush and “bursati” (a form of skin 
disease which attacks horses during “the 
rains’) and inflamed eyes. He wrestles with 
glanders cases; he prescribes tincture of ar- 
nica and a native nostrum for a capped hock; 
and a broken knee delights him, for he then 

Now turn to page 502 


being rough and 

















The Arab displays little regard for human life and is frequently cruel, but towards his camel, his 


dependable beast of burden, he is kind and considerate. 








The Gilliams Service 
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Variola Vaccina 


I would like your comments or suggestions 
as to treatment of the three following de- 
scribed cases of apparent poisoning in cattle. 

1. A heifer just at calving time that was 
running on seedling turnips during very cold 
and stormy weather, became dull and inclined 
to lie down a great deal of the time. The 
teats were doughy and milk scant after calving. 
Ten days later the teats were covered with 
closely adherent scabs and very sensitive. The 
milk although scant was normal in appear- 
ance. Tincture of benzoin was applied to the 
teats and the heifer dried up owing to the 
dificulty in milking. 

2. Heifer six weeks after parturition, showed 
signs of madness, running around, kicking at 
the belly. She had made a good meal of 
chenopodium and docks thrown out of the 
garden. After a short time she became quiet. 
The pulse rate was rather high but everything 
else was normal. I administered a dose of 
oil of linseed, turpentine and formalin believ- 
ing the trouble to be digestive. The next day 
the excitement recurred with increased 
lence, one teat was swollen but the udder was 
not painful on handling. Chloral hydrate had 
only a temporary effect. A few days later 
the skin peeled off and became so sensitive 
milking was discontinued. The kicking con- 
tinued and the heifer would turn head around 
and lick the udder with vigor. 


vio- 


3. Cow several months after parturition, was 
under treatment for sterility, but in good 
health. After being fed some seeding turnips 
she became dull, feverish and stiff. She was 
given magnesia sulphate and treacle as a purge. 


I did not see her until three weeks later when 


she was found to have lost flesh and was de- 
clining in milk production. The teats were 
less affected than in the other two cases but 
some sores and scars were studded here and 
there over the two front ones and some ex- 
tended over the shoulders, loins and_ neck, 
much like the remains of blisters. The scabs 
were thin and firmly attached. 


Turnips are used here as dairy feed during 


the winter and spring. In the spring when 
cows are turned into the seeding turnips indi- 
gestion and bloating is a common occurrence. 
Observant dairymen also blame seeding tur- 
nips and too free use of turnips for the cases 
of “redwater” that so frequently occurs here 
ten days or so after calving. Common salt 
given is a drench, the popular remedy for the 
trouble, gives quick relief. 

Reply: Professor Pammel, editor of the 
department of live stock poisoning, after de- 
liberation over the cases above described, re- 
ports that in his opinion the trouble is not 
caused by turnips. 

Although the physiognomy of lesions is 
lacking in the above description, by reading 
between the lines one might hazard the guess 
that these animals are affected with variola, 
which disease very often overruns regions 
other than the udder and which is capable of 
producing the itching sensation manifested by 
these animals. Variola cases exposed to hot 
sun rays in certain climates does sometimes 
produce remarkable diffuse dermatitis. Whether 
these diffused lesions are due to direct solar 
heat or to secondary infection is not known 
to us. 


TRIPLETS: SOUND, HEALTHY AND 
LARGE 














Enclosed find a photograph of triplets, all 


white and black, the progeny of a grade 
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Guernsey, owned by William Halm, of Naza- 
reth, Pennsylvania, which displays the prolif- 
icacy of the stock we raise in this county. The 
weight of the calves at the age of four weeks 
is: 132 pounds, 149 pounds, and 162 pounds, 
respectively. If this isn’t the record, let us 
hear from any challenger—N. Calvin Nickel, 
Nazareth, Pa. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL TEAT OPERATION. 
A PITFALL. 


The writer was called upon to operate upon 
the teat of a Guernsey cow that had freshened 
for the first time, for a congenital perforation. 
The teat in question had two openings, one at 
the normal location and another about one inch 
higher along the side of the teat. When milked 
the stream would flow from both openings, 
but the greater portion would flow out of the 
abnormally located one, keeping the milker’s 
hand soaked with milk all the while he was 
milking. I advised an operation when the cow 
became dry or when the:particular quarter 
could be dried up. This event occurred sev- 
eral months later by reason of the program 
of partial milking mapped out to accomplish 
this end as soon as possible. 


The cow was cast, the spot anesthetised 
with novocain, the mucous membrane of the 
duct with the skin about the meatus was re- 
sected and the wound was puckered together 
with a tobacco-pouch suture. This operation 
failed completely. After the next freshening 
period milk flowed from the opening as freely 
as ever. Dr. F. H. Ferguson, who was con- 
sulted by mail, advised closure with actual 
cautery. After allowing the quarter to dry up 
again, this was done with complete success. 
The operation consisted of heating a piece of 
hay wire in the family stove, carrying it hot 
to the stable from the kitchen in a bed of hot 
coals and, without any ceremony, inserting it 
(red-hot) into the opening down to the point 
thought to be the level of the main duct. 

Here is the pitfall. When this splendid cow 
freshened for the third time (May, 1922) no 
milk flowed from the false opening. It was 
sure enough closed. The scar made an effec- 
tual plug. But on milking the flow would go 
into this false channel from the sinus above, 
balloon it out and so effectually press against 
the main duct as to completely prevent any 
milk flowing from the channel too. In fact on 
milking, the first three or four strokes of the 
hand would bring out a copious flow, but as 
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the duct, made blind by the operation {illed 
up, the flow was immediately blocked. The 
cow, in so far as that particular quarter is 
concerned was therefore ruined about as com- 
pletely as a surgical operation could ruin a 
quarter, with a bad diagnosis as the cause. It 
skould have been determined that the false 
opening was that of a duct that went up all 
the way to the sinus and that it was more 
the main duct than the one which ended at 
the tip of the teat—Anon. 


Calf scour has been eradicated by the im- 
munization of the fetus prenatally, according 
to the report of Maguire. The prenatel im- 
munization is accomplished by the subcutane- 
ous injection of three doses of bacterin, con- 
taining the micro-organisms obtained from 
cases of calf scour, into the cow during the 
seventh and eighth month of pregnancy. 


“A TRIBUTE TO THE COW” 


Little do wo realize the debt we owe the 
cow. During the dark ages of savagery and 
barbarism we find her early ancestors natives 
of the wild forests of the old world. As the 
bright rays of civilization penetrated the dark- 
ness of that early period, and man called upon 
the cow, she came forth from her seclusion to 
share in the efforts that gave us a greater na- 
tion and more enlightened people! 

For twenty thousand years she has shown 
her allegiance to man, sharing alike in his 
prosperity and adversity, responding nobly to 
all that was done for her, until through her 
development she became an idol of the people 
of her native country. 

When Columbus made his second voyage to 
America, the cow came with him, and from 
that time to the present day she has been a 
most potent factor in making this, our own 
country, the greatest nation, with the highest 
type of womanhood history has ever known! 

Her sons helped till the soil of our ancestors 
and slowly moved the products of the farm to 
market. They went with man to the dense 
forests of the new world, helped clear them 
for homes and made cultivation possible for 
the coming generation, and when the tide of 
emigration turned westward they hauled the 
belongings of the pioneer across the sun- 
schorched plains and over the great mountain 
ranges to new homes beyond. . 

Truly, the cow is man’s greatest benefactor. 
Hail, wind, drouths and floods may come, de- 
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stroy our crops and banish our hopes, but 
from what is left the cow manufactures into 
the most nourishing and life-sustaining foods, 
and is she not foster mother and life itself to 
countless thousands of little children all over 
this world of ours. We love her for her docil- 
ity, her beauty and should misfortune overtake 
us as we become bowed down with the weight 
of years, we know that in the cow we have a 
friend that as never known to falter. She pays 
the debt. She saves the home. God bless the 
cow—little do we realize the debt we owe her. 
—Bennett, Missouri, Brd. Agr. 


Is FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 
TRANSMISSIBLE TO MAN? 


Eloire writing in the Recueil de Medicine 
Veterinaire says: “While I know that there 
are a number of different kinds of stomatites 
in man I hold that there must and does exist 
a stomatitis caused by the virus of bovine 
aphthae.” On the other hand LeBailly in the 
same journal declares “Foot and mouth dis- 
ease and aphthous stomatitis of man are dis- 
tinct diseases. The former is not transmitted 
to man nor the latter to cattle.” Voila. Take 
your pick, 


DEVELOPING HARDY BREED FOR 
DAIRYING IN ALASKA 


In some of the valleys of Alaska where grain 
and forage crops do well dairying seems to be 
desirable, and many farmers have taken it up 
The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is trying to develop a 
hardy breed of cattle for that climate by cross- 
ing the Galloway and Holstein-Friesian, but 
in the meantime Milking Shorthorns have been 
introduced at two of the department stations, 
as they are considered fairly hardy and in ad- 
dition to being good milk producers are good 
beef animals, a combination of qualities desired 
in this rigorous region. The animals brought 
in were secured in Iowa and Minnesota— 
U. S. Clip Sheet. 


MILK FOR CHRONIC ARTHRITIS 


Eidelesberg has reported on the injection 
of milk intramuscularly to overcome chronic 
arthritis in the human. The milk was prepared 
by him in a closed vessel and heated to the 
boiling point for twenty minutes. From 4 to 
6 mils were injected and they were succeeded 
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by a second injection of from 5 to 8 and later 
by a third injection of from 7 to 10. Of fifty 
patients treated, ten per cent were apparently 
cured and fifty-five per cent were improved. 

The principal of the administration of milk 
is in the introduction of a non-specific protein. 
Has any veterinarian used this method in ar- 
thritis cases? 


TOBACCO A USEFUL DRUG 


It is not often that the veterinarian, even 
when he smokes, remembers that the weed, 
the leaves of tobacco—foliae nicotianae—have 
pronounced medicinal properties, properties 
which we should remember, because they may 
be used to great advantage. 

Tobacco leaves act as an irritant on mucous 
membranes. Small amounts of tobacco in- 
crease the digestive secretions. Large doses 
cause marked salivation, gastro-enteritis, trem- 
bling, vomiting, colic and diarrhoea. They 
also have a very depressing action on the 
heart, causing arhythmical and weak heartbeats 
and therefore marked muscular weakness. If 
this is the case, the body temperature is often 
subnormal. 

The beneficial effect of small doses of to- 
bacco as a digestive tonic is especially marked 
in ruminants. Cattle, sheep, and goats may 
respond to a few doses of tobacco, when other 
tonics fail. Tobacco is well borne by these 
animals; it may be given as tobacco leaves, 
finely cut up and mixed in the feed, or in form 
of a plug of chewing tobacco, of suitable size, 
as a bolus, once or twice a day. 

The weed does not only stimulate the in- 
testinal secretions but also the peristaltic move- 
ments of the stomach as well as of the intes- 
tines. 

It is indicated in all cases of anorexia and 
indigestion due to chronic catarrhal conditions 
of the stomach and intestines, where marked 
paucity of the digestive secretions with recur- 
rent attacks of tympanitis—often due to weak 
peristaltic movements, are the characteristic 
symptoms. Animals that suffer from the after 
effects of overloaded stomachs (engorgement) 
are also very favorably affected by this treat- 
ment. In cases of superpurgation it is also 
quite worthy of a trial. In animals that are 
making slow recoveries from severe diseases, 
maybe after difficult parturition and retained 
afterbirth, when they are weak and debilitated, 
an occasional, repeated dose of chewing to- 


Now turn to page 502 
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Veterinary Activities in India 


HE Seventh Annual Conference of the U. P. Veterinary Association was held at Moradabad on April 15, 16, and 

17, 1922. The meeting was well attended. Besides veterinary inspectors and veterinary assistants of the United 
Provinces, civil veterinary department and municipal boards, many other European and Indian gentlemen also 
attended, the chief among them sons: Major E. W. Oliver, veterinary adviser to U. P. Government; Captain 
WwW Preston, Supt. C. V. D.; ‘Khan Sahib’ Sh. Niaz Mohd. Sahib; and Syed Raza Husain Sahib, dey uty sup- 
erintendents C. V. D.; Mr. B. K. gow ke deputy supt. C. V. D., H  ~ Daccan; Mr. Zia Abbas, /eterinary 
Officer Gwalior; Mr. "Jamal Uddin Jalali, Veterinary Supt. Bhopal ; Jamal Uddin, Second Cattle Supt. Pusa; 
Khwaja Karam’ Elahi ‘and Ch. Mushtaq Ahmad, professors Punjab Veteiinary College Lahore; M. Bashir Uddin 
Ahmad Secretary Dist. Board Cawnpore and Abdul Hakim Sahib Faridi, Kham Supt. Garhwal; Th. Kalyan Singh, 
Member Dist. Board Shahjahanpur and several other local officers and members of the Bagg so ‘and District B. ards, 

The delegates were comfortably accommodated in Dandama Kothi Moradabad. Ghulam Qadir, president of 
the reception committee thanked the members and others for the trouble they Leal in joining the confer ence. 
The secretary, S. M. Raza Husain Sahib, requested Major E. W. Oliver to open the meeting, who in his opening 
address thanked the members to invite him on such an occasion and expressed that it was a great pleasure to him 
as it gave him a chance of seeing so many members of the veterinary profession assembled in one place. He ex- 
pressed the necessity and utility of the profession to the public and informed of the proposal of the establishment of 
the veterinary college for these provinces which shows that the profession has proved itself a necessary factor in the 
public life of the country. He also spoke of experimenting mobile hospitals with a view to timely operation against 
infectious diseases. He was of the opinion that the cost thit may be incurred in equipping such a hospital would be 
very little as compared with the benefits derived by the agriculturists. K. S. Sheikh Niaz Mohammad was eiected 
president, took up the chair and in his presidential] address impressed on the members the necessity of co-operation 

















and cold them that the future betterment of the profession depends upon their sincere and true efforts in serving 


their country. He explained briefly how a veterinarian can be useful to the country in different phases i. e. not 
only in the treatment of the domesticated animals but in the training of the ignorant classes of India in the more 
scientific methods of the improved breeding of the animals and eradicating the contagious diseases in India, most of 
which are even communicable to human beings. Thus a veterinarian can prove himself an important factor in the 


health and wealth of the country. The following interesting papers were read and discussed: 

Co-operation is the basis of all evolutions, B. Gajadhar Singh; History of six cases met in practice, M. Khairuddin; 
Legislative control of contagious diseases among animals in ndia, M. Tahir Mirza; Surgical treatment of wounds, M. 
Imdad Husain; Veterinary profession and public health, M. Moin Khan; Fever, B. Hira Chandra; Veterinary Hos- 
o. M. Tahir Mirza; Municipality and slaughter houses, Mr. Abdul Razzaq; Poultry diseases, Nazir Husain; 

abies, Sardar Udham Singh; Laminitis, B. Chunni Lal; and Infection, M. Keramat Khan. 

The members took a keen interest in the speeches and Cicneniene- The chief feature of the meeting was the com- 
ing of Mr. B. K. Badami who was deputed by the H. E. H.’s Nizam Government and took an active part in all 
discussions. 

The members were “At Home” on the evening of the 15th which was well attended by, the Europeans as well as 
the Indian ag of the district. Major E. W. Oliver distributed the medals and prizes to the following mem- 
bers: Mr. J. N. Mitra, M. Tahir Mirza, M. Allah 1. M. Khai Uddin, M. ror g Husain, M. Ishtiaq Ali. 

The local officers, specially Kunwar Abdul Karim Khan, City Magistrate, Mr. Abdul Wahid Khan, Deputy Coilec- 
tor, and M. Shamsuddin Sahib Tahsildar of Moradabad took great pains to make the Association a success. 

S. M. RASA HUSAIN, General Secretary. 
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Marketing Swine 


ETERINARIANS are usually consulted 
V on all problems pertaining to live stock 
which often includes loading and shipping. 
The losses of swine incidental to shipment, can 
be appreciably reduced providing certain de- 
tails are carried out prior and during the ship- 
ment. 

About 80 per cent of the spring litters of 
pigs are marketed between October and Febru- 
ary, and about 85 per cent of the fall litters 
are marketed between April and September. 
The average age of the market hog is about 
seven months. The average weight of swine 
at the time of marketing varies from 230 to 
250 ibs. There has been a tendency for an in- 
creased demand for slightly lighter weights in 
market hogs. In some sections of the country, 
only one litter of pigs is produced annually and 
they are usually marketed when they are about 
nine months of age and weigh upward of 300 
Ibs. The demand for the heavy hog has been 
less each year and unless there is a change it 
would seem that hogs weighing above 225 Ibs. 
will not find a ready market in the future. 


When to Market 


Some feeders are close observers and care- 
fully study the market prices and they usually 
sell at an advantage, but a large number of 
swine are marketed when they are finished re- 
gardless of price. Some feeders maintain that 
it is better to market swine when they are fin- 
ished, even though the market is uncertain, 
than it is to hold them for a better market. If 
the market conditions are favorable, fat swine 
or other stock will make a better profit if they 
are marketed when they are in prime condi- 
tion. Excessively fat hogs are not in as great 
demand as they were formerly, neither do they 
command the price that is paid for the prime 
finished hog that will weight approximately 
225 Ibs. 


Graded Hogs Bring Best Price 
The farmer that feeds only a few swine 
either sells them to a local buyer or several 
farmers pool their holdings and ship in the 
In come sections of the country, 


same car. 





the feeders sell direct to the packer but as a 
general rule most swine are marketed through 
a commission company. It may be necessary 
in combined shipments to separate the differ- 
ent lots in a car by partitions to prevent fight- 
ing, exhaustion and overheat. A slightly bet- 
ter price is usually paid for swine that are 
properly graded; therefore, in shipments con- 
taining swine of various sizes it would be better 
to have the commission firm classify the hogs 
before they are sold. All feeders are familiar 
with the fact that the top of the market is ob- 
tained only by shipments of swine that are uni- 
form in size, color and condition. 


Avoid Crowding, Driving and Over-Exertion 

The proper handling of fat hogs for ship- 
ment requires care and judgment. ‘In hot 
weather fat hogs should be taken to the load- 
ing station in early morning, late evening or 
during the night. Unless the loading station 
is a half mile or less, the hogs should be 
hauled in wagons or trucks that are well 
bedded and the bedding well soaked with 
water. Even these precautions will not always 
prevent heat exhaustions and death, unless 
promptly treated by the use of diffusable stim- 
ulants and cool water over the body and ice in 
ample time to allow them to become rested 
and cooled before loading. Ample time should 
be taken for loading to avoid excitement or 
over-exertion. 


Bedding, Loading and Care Enroute 
The car should be bedded with wet sand. 
Overloading is almost certain to result dis- 
astrously. The load for an ordinary 36 ft. car 
should not exceed 16,000 pounds. 
able for an attendant with shipping knowledge 


It is advis- 
to accompany the car. Shippers that sprinkle 
their hogs whenever it is possible enroute have 
diministed their losses to a minimum. Some 
shippers provide four to six ice bags that are 
suspended from the roof of the car so that the 
drip falls upon the swine. By the icing method 
there was a loss of 15 hogs in 150 shipments. 
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and make the shipment of fat swine safer, 
should be resorted to by all shippers. 


Cold Weather Precautions 

The winter marketing of fat swine also re- 
quires care and judgment. Fat hogs may be 
driven short distances to the loading station 
but they should not be driven when it is ex- 
tremely cold and windy, because the inhalation 
of cold air has a tendency to produce conges- 
tion of the lungs. When hauling fat hogs dur- 
ing cold weather they should be amply bedded 
and the hauling should be done during the 
warm part of the day. Care should be used in 
loading and the car should be amply bedded 
with hay or straw. If an ordinary stock car is 
used the exposed side should be papered with a 
cheap grade of building paper or similar mate- 
rial to prevent undue exposure. Thousands of 
pounds of pork are condemned during the 
winter because of freezing of the skin and 
deeper tissues in open stock cars. 


More Loss Than Gain from “Filling” in 
Transit 

Regardless of season, fat hogs should be fed 
sparingly before being loaded. They should 
be provided with plenty of good fresh water. 
In long hauls some shippers prefer to give 
the feed in the car, thus avoiding unloading 
and loading. If the hogs are not crowded this 
is probably the most convenient and econo- 
mical method of feeding. Only a small quan- 
tity from % pounds of shelled corn or other 
feed should be given every 24 hours to fat hogs 
enroute to market. Some shippers still be- 
lieve that the more they can get swine to eat 
after they arrive at market the greater will be 
their profits. As a matter of fact, we believe 
that the shipper will receive as much for his 
fat hogs if they do not have a feed at market, 
the so-called fill, and he will have the further 
advantage of not having to pay for it. 


Loss from Congestion of the Lungs Great 

The greatest losses of swine in shipments 
are due to pulmonary congestion. This con- 
dition occurs in those cases that die of heat 
exhaustion as well as those that die in the 
winter shipments as a result of piling up on 
each other. Some few cases survive the acute 
congestion stage and later die of pneumonia 
or are condemned for pneumonia when 
slaughtered. 


- 


Shrinkage 
The question of shrinkage has been a per- 
plexing problem to shippers. The usual 
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Such measures that will diminish the losses 






shrinkage on an ordinary shipment, requiring 
30 hours or less, is from 5 to 8 pounds for a 
200-pound hog. A larger hog will shrink 
slightly more and a smaller pig will shrink 
less. Shrinkage is due to normal elimination 
and in an ordinary haul requiring 30 hours 
or less there will not be any shrinkage in 
flesh. In other words, a 240-pound hog will 
shrink approximately 5 pounds in a 30-hour 
shipment, but the 235-pound shrunken hog will 
actually dress out as many pounds of pork as 
it would if slaughtered before shipment. 


Conclusions 

A veterinarian can render a service by ad- 
vising with swine feeders and shippers on the 
following: 

lst—The size of hog that demands the high- 
est price, viz., about 225 pounds. Some pack- 
ers will pay a premium for 280-pound hogs 
during the winter, but it does not take many 
to supply the demand. 

2nd—The raising of one twpe of swine in a 
community, and especially the small feeders, 
in order that they can combine their lots in 
a single shipment and have them uniform. The 
purchaser of stockers should be advised to buy 
uniform hogs. 

3rd—Proper handling while marketing to 


prevent losses from heat, pneumonia and 
freezing. 

4th—Give detailed information relative to 
the feeding of swine while en route and at 
market. A large feed just before hauling to 


the loading station or if given in the stock- 
yards pens usually results in digestive derange- 
ment and excess shrinkage. The fill at mar- 
ket centers is of no value to the swine, and is 


an added expense to the shipper. Advise 
against this practice. 
5th—Explain shrinkage in detail. It is the 


result of natural elimination, and unless the 
shipment is en route for several days and im- 
properly handled, there will be no loss of 
actual flesh. 


POLYARTHRITIS IN KENTUCKY 
SWINE 

A peculiar disease of swine has been re- 
ported in Daviess County, Ky. The affected 
animals become lame from which they may 
ultimately recover. There is usually a swollen 
condition of the affected joint. Although no 
positive diagnosis has yet been made, it is pos- 
sible that this condition is either polyarthritis 
or rickets. 
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SWINE PRACTICE 


Castration of Pigs 


As castration of swine is done more fre- 
quently by the layman than by the veterin- 
arian, the operation is frequently followed by 
conditions requiring professional attention. 

The principal reasons for the castration of 
swine are to prevent the reproduction of 
scrubs, improve the breeds, and the quality of 
the pork. The meat of a boar or stag has a 
disagreeable odor and is seldom palatable. 
The various breeds of swine would have de- 
veloped more rapidly had a rigid system of 
selecting the best individuals and castration of 
the unfit been inaugurated years ago. The 
age at which swine should be castrated will 
depend on surrounding conditions. Generally 
speaking, castration should be practiced while 
the swine are young. It is not advisable to 
castrate pigs during stormy weather nor dur- 
ing the season of the year when sudden 
changes are likely to occur, unless the animals 
operated upon can be placed in clean quarters 
and properly protected. 

The prevalence of any infectious disease in 
a herd should be sufficient reason for delaying 
this operation. When veterinarians are called 
upon to castrate pigs, the operation should be 
done in a cleanly manner and the proper after- 
care assured. It is advisable to place castrated 
pigs in a pasture where they will take exer- 
cise, which is an important factor after castra- 
tion. The veterinarian is more particularly 
concerned in the conditions that arise from 
castration, viz.: 

Hemorrhages 

Old boars are prone to bleed freely unless 
the ecraseur or an emasculator is used to crush 
the spermatic cord. Hemorrhage is frequently 
induced in these animals by violent exercise 
immediately after the operation. Small pigs 
rarely bleed enough to cause any concern. 
Severe hemorrhage can usually be controlled 
by either ligating the end of the cord or by 
packing the scrotum. 

Scirrhous Cord 
Scirrhous cord is a common sequel of im- 


proper care after castration. This condition 


is manifested by tumefaction in the scrotal 
area. The size and general appearance of the 
enlargement varies and it may or may not 
contain fistulous tracts. The specific cause of 
scirrhous cord is probably infection. Because 
of the location of the castration wound and 





the nature and habit of swine, infection is very 
common. Scrotal abscesses in castration 
wounds are not serious, if properly opened, 
drained and cared for but if the pus is allowed 
to accumulate it may infiltrate the surrounding 
tissue or extend along the vas deferens and 
ultimately enter the peritoneal cavity. 

The treatment of scirrhous cord will depend 
upon the nature of the lesions. In the early 
stages the condition may be relieved by the 
application of active disinfectants and _ if 
necrosis is present the excision or curetting of 
the necrotic centers is required. After the 
dense masses of fibrous tissue are formed com- 
plete ablation is necessary. Care should be 
exercised in removing the large ones as the 
animal may bleed to death. The animal should 
be properly prepared and anesthetised. After 
the operation has been completed and the 











A Sequel to Bad Castration 


hemorrhage controlled, the wound should be 

properly treated to.prevent reinfection. 
Actinomycosis or botryomycosis may be ob- 

served in the castration wounds and by some 


are classed as scirrhous cord. The relief of 
either of these conditions is found in the opera- 
tive procedure, above described. 


Screw Worms 

In some sections of the country, it is neces- 
sary to protect castration wounds against in- 
festation of screw worms. This is best ac- 
complished by the use of coal tar products, 
frequently applied. The indication of screw 
worm infestation of a wound consists of an 
active acute inflammation with or without the 
production of pus. The surrounding tissue 
will be tumefied and found to contain the larva 
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or screw worm. 


tion, is suggestive of screw worm infestation. 
The treatment of castration wounds in- 
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Extensive tumefaction de- 
veloping within one or two days after castra- 


fested with screw worms consists of removing 


the worms and the application of agents to} 


prevent reinfestation. 


Heat Stroke or Overheat in Swine 


Occurrence 

Heat stroke is a condition caused by exces- 
sive heat in the animal body. Heat stroke is 
relatively common in swine. This condition 
occurs primarily in the summer months, how- 
ever, an occasional case is observed in nervous 
fat hogs in cold weather. Swine are especially 
subject to heat stroke, because of the exces- 
sive accumulation of fat beneath the skin which 
diminishes heat radiation from the body. The 
ordinary domestic swine are not accustomed to 
excessive exercise, particularly while in the fat- 
tening pen, therefore, when swine are sub- 
jected to unusual exercise such as driving or 
hauling them to market they may be over- 
heated. The crowding closely of swine in a 
wagon, truck, freight car or when crated and 
placed where there is no ventilation in an ex- 
press car, will cause an increased heat accumu- 
lation that may be of sufficient intensity to pro- 
duce heat stroke. Thousands of swine die of 
heat stroke while in transit to markets. This 
condition may also occur in swine in lots or 


pastures where no shade has been provided. 


The Symptom Complex 


In the beginning of a case of heat stroke, the 
affected swine will have an uncertain wabbling 
gait and they will be dull and depressed. 
Breathing will be more rapid than normal and 
some cases breathe with difficulty and have an 
anxious expression. The temperature will be 
extremely high. In the later stages there will 
be muscular tremors and the animal will fall to 
the ground and have convulsions. This dis- 
ease is of short duration. Im most cases the 
affected animals will die within a few minutes 
after the onset. Some times the affected ani- 
mals may live for from one to three days and 
in rare instances they may recover without 
treatment. 


Post Mortem 
The conditions found post mortem are prac- 
tically the same as those evidenced in cases of 
asphyxia or suffocation and consist of a par- 
boiled appearance of the heart, liver, spleen 
and kidneys. The blood is usually quite dark 


in color and does not coagulate readily. Ex- 


cessive quantities of blood occur in the veins, 
The lungs are usually dark in color due to the 


excessive quantities of venous blood. The air 


tubes contain more or less of frothy mucus, 
In some cases there are large hemorrhages 
into the heart. 
Prevention and Treatment 

Affected animals should be placed at once in 
the shade and stimulants should be adminis- 
tered. Camphorated oil has been highly rec- 
ommmended. Apply cool, but not cold, water 
on the head and over the shoulders and body. 
If possible, use ice packs on the head but not 
over the body. Heat stroke can be prevented 
by providing ample shade in the lots and pas- 
ture. When fat swine are driven they should 
be given an abundance of time and they should 
be prevented from bunching; in other words, 
they should be kept scattered. The hauling to 
loading stations should be done in the cool 
part of the day. Five or six 100 Ibs. cakes of 
ice suspended from the roof of the car will 
usually prevent any cases of overheat in car- 
load shipments. In case of an attack of heat 
stroke, prompt action must be taken or the 
affected animal will die. 


BACTERIN TREATMENT OF 
NEW-BORN PIGS 

I have been interested in the use of bacterins 
to save little pigs, not only as a veterinarian, 
but also as a breeder of swine. The first bac- 
terin employed for this purpose was used on 
my own pigs. 

In 1919, seventeen runts represented the 
total pig crop from eighteen sows. As the 
same conditions prevailed in 1920, bacterins 
were employed. The outcome was not en- 
tirely satisfactory, probably because the bac- 
terin was used as a cure, and not as a pre- 
ventive. In 1921, the practice of injecting the 
bacterin into all the pigs of each litter on 
several farms was adopted. One injection of 
bacterin was given immediately after farrow- 
ing, and a larger dose about five days later. 
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A bacterin with a high B. colon count is pre- 
ferred. 

It is apparent that the sow harbors the in- 
fection. Whether this disease is similar to 
bovine abortion disease and the B. coli corres- 
ponds to the B. abortus, remains to be deter- 
mined. When the disease does not appear 
until ten days or two weeks after farrowing, 
digestive disturbances are in the part respon- 
sible. 

Sanitary measures including the rotation of 
lots and movable pens are of prime importance 
although not always applicable. In my opinion 
the judicious administration of properly pre- 
pared bacterin will prevent these losses——John 
Thomsen, Armstrong, Ia. 


CAESAREAN SECTION IN THE SOW 


Today when all live stock are being bred up 
and the Arkansas razor-back hog has been 
replaced by pure bred animals of most breeds 
throughout our state, we find the individual 
brood sow has become of such value to her 
owner that in cases of dystocia the veterinarian 
is called to remove the pigs when parturition is 
unsuccessful. 

When we arrive at the time the sow is in 
distress, we often find her attended by several 
neighbors and friends of the owner who have 
exhausted their resources in assistance and 
nursing, only to leave the sow worn out, lacer- 
ated, infected, and thoroughly weakened. At 
times, however, we find our patients in very 
good physical condition for the caesarian oper- 
ation. 

Operation Simple 

The caesarian operation is neither difficult 
or tiresome in its length of duration, but is 
comparatively simple, if not delayed too long, 
and can be finished quickly—35 to 50 minutes. 
Not all these cases are necessary to operate, 
but often through careful instrumentation or 
the judicious use of pituitin delivery can be 
effected. However, the decision as to whether 
or not to operate is always to be made after 
examination. Cleanse the labiae and explore 
the vagina with fingers or hand to determine 
possibility of successful instrumentation. Often 
minor cases of abnormal presentation of the 
fetus can be relieved through the birth canal 
without an operation. Cases of.slow uterine 


contraction or weakened and incomplete con- 
traction can often be relieved by one grain 
doses of pituitin and applications of hot towels 
to the abdominal wall for 30 to 60 minutes. 
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However, do not give pituitin if the os uteri 
is not open. What can be accomplished 
through these methods will be done inside of 
two hours, after which delay of operating is 
reducing the chances of recovery. 

There is little or nothing to be gained in 
operating on cases weakened by complications 
of infectious diseases, severe lacerations, or 
where there is infection and decomposition with 
formation of gas. However, the operation is 
indicated where active labor pains have not 
brought about delivery in 18 to 24 hours. Often 
the third or fourth day is not too late, but 
these cases are the exception. 


Helena, Ark. H. W. Wilson. 


STOMATITIS 


Stomatitis in pigs has been prevalent in 
many localities during the last few months 
on account of the excessive rains and the 
consequent insanitary pens and surroundings. 
The primary cause of stomatitis is infection but 
there is usually some predisposing influence 
that lowers the resistance of the tissues. Prob- 
ably the most important predisposing factor 
is the mechanically injured buccal mucosa. 
Thus, infection most frequently has its origin 
in the gum around loose teeth or an injured 
tooth. An occasional outbreak of stomatitis 
occurs in which nearly all pigs are simultane- 
ously affected. Such outbreaks are sometimes 
due to feeding hot slop or cooked foods before 
cooling them and which produce a catarrhal 
stomatitis. This form is frequently followed 
by the necrotic type. 


Cause 


Necrotic stomatitis is the most severe type 
of this disease. The usual predisposing causes 
are: loose teeth, injured buccal mucosa, con- 
taminated foods and insanitary surroundings. 
The primary cause of the condition is infec- 
tion of which the B. necrophorus is the most 
frequent offender. 


Symptoms—“Bull Nose” 
Frequent attempts to nurse is one of the 
The affected 
pigs are gaunt, have an unthrifty appearance 
and they may develop a persistent diarrhea. 
An examination of the mouth reveals the 


first symptoms observed in pigs. 


lesions. The infection may be transmitted to 
the teats of the sow and by this means spread 
through an entire litter. The course of stom- 


atitis varies with the virulency of the infection 
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and the resistance of the pig. The necrotic 
type is usually fatal, the type caused by the 
B. pyocyaneus may be fatal. The type due to 
the B. pyocyaneus is in many cases succeeded 
by infections of the nasal mucosa, producing 


the condition known as “bull nose.” 


Lesions 


The lesions in the beginning are most com- 
mon in the gingivae, around the base of one or 
more teeth. The successive tissue changes in 
the lesions caused by the B. necrophorus con- 
sist of redness, tumefaction, sensitiveness and 
bleeding. These foci later become yellowish 
white or even brown in color and of a mushy 
or mealy consistency and they may slough, 
leaving an eroded surface upon which a co- 
agulated necrotic material accumulates, which 
in appearance is similar to a diphtheritic mem- 
brane. The necrotic material has a character- 
istic, disagreeable odor. These changes ex- 
tend, progress and become confluent. It is 
not uncommon for the lesions to involve the 
labia and in some instances necrosis of the 
structures of the buccae occurs. Later, the 
skin becomes involved, and the infection may 
be carried down the digestive tube, where it 
may produce similar lesions. 

Stomatitis caused by the B. pyocyaneus does 
occur, but it is not common. This organism 
produces an intense inflammation of the buc- 
cal mucosa but, excepting the superficial epi- 
thelium, the inflamed tissue does not become 
necrotic, although it may accumulate and ap- 
pear as white blotches. 

Diagnosis of Stomatitis 

The diagnosis is not difficult because a care- 
ful examination reveals the lesions. The dif- 
ferentiation of the different types depends 
upon the history, symptoms and lesions. The 
catarrhal form affects a large per cent of the 
pigs simultaneously and the cause is ascer- 
tained in the history. The necrotic type is in- 
tense and fatal and is characterized by a rapid 
course and offensive necrotic lesions in the 
buccal mucosa. The type produced by the 
B. pyocyaneus is typified by the white patches 
on the buccal mucosa, and the frequent simul- 
taneous involvement of the nasal mucosa. 

Treatment 


The catarrhal type is usually successfully 
overcome by removing the cause which con- 
sists of improper food, hot slops, etc., and pro- 
viding nourishing soft food or slops properly 
prepared. 

Necrotic stomatitis may be successfully con- 





trolled when the proper treatment is begun 
early. 

The most successful treatment consists or 
removing all necrotic tissue by means of a 
currette and then applying tincture of iodin. 
This procedure should be repeated once daily 
until the lesions are nearly healed. When the 
disease appears in a herd it is advisable that 
all exposed pigs be examined and all showing 
disease be treated daily as above indicated. 

The type of the disease caused by the B. 
pyocyaneus is successfully controlled by the 
line of treatment suggested for the control of 
the necrotic form excepting the curretting 
should be less vigorous since the infection is 
not as difficult to overcome. 

In addition to the above mentioned treat- 
ment the surroundings should be made sani- 
tary and proper housing provided. 

COCCIDIOSIS OF PIGS! 

In a piggery where great losses were sus- 
tained the examination of two ten day old pigs 
revealed on autopsy pronounced changes in 
the intestinal canal. Oocysts and merozoites 
were found in the intestines of one; in the 
other intracellular unsporulated forms, resem- 
bling macrogametes and merozoites of the 
variety of coccidia described by Noeller as 
Eimeria suis. The death of the pigs could be 
positively traced to the coccidial infestation. 


Salivation, nausea, weakness, temperature, 
slightly lower than normal, pulse and respira- 
tion slightly less rapid than normal, and coma, 
are the usual symptoms of death camas poison- 
ing in sheep and cattle. 


Loco poisoning is responsible for losses of 
cattle, sheep and horses on the ranges of the 
west and southwest. This plant can be de- 
stroyed by cutting the plant off just below the 
crown. ; 


Stagger grass (Chrosperma muscaetoxicum) 
has caused some losses of live stock in New 
Mexico and adjacent states. The fatal dose 
for a 1000-pound steer is approximately two 
pounds of the plant. 


Gilts that are intended for show purposes as 
sows should not be bred until they are prac- 
tically mature for Mumford of the Missouri 
Experiment Station has demonstrated that lac- 
tating sows do not grow and develop. 


1Professor Noeller and O. Frenz (Det. Tier. Woch.). 
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SWINE ERYSIPELAS BACTERIA 
CAUSES CHRONIC INFECTION 
IN CHICKENS* 
An outbreak of a chronic infectious disease 
occurred on a farm which in spite of all 
measures could not be eradicated. According 


' to the history the symptoms were those of 


inappetance, diarrhea, which later subsided, 
general debility and stunting in growth. Some 
died within a few days; others only after five 
weeks. Not a single recovery was observed. 
Thorough careful investigations revealed an 
infection with true swine erysipelas bacilli. 
Pfaff recommends, therefore, in similar cases 
the preventive treatment with erysipelas serum. 


COLI BACILLOSIS IN CHICKENS‘ 

The author isolated from the carcass of a 
hen a bacterium which at first appeared to be 
a paratyphous. On further bacteriological 
studies, however, proved to be a colon bacillus. 
Colon bacilli are found quite frequently in 
chickens. This particular strain, however, ap- 
peared to be of importance for the reason 
of its high virulence. A subcutaneous injection 
of a loopful of the culture killed mice, and 
pigeons in two days. Chicks proved also very 
susceptible, an intramuscular injection killing 
them in a few days. The chicks which were 
used for experimental purposes revealed 
hemorrhagic enteritis which markedly simu- 
lated the lesions found in the original bird. 
The same owner lost a considerable number 
of chicks from the same disease. 


THE FORMATION OF ANTIBODIES IN 
INFECTIOUS ABORTION: 

Along the line of the experiments of Mc- 
Fadyean the author infected a steer and two 
bucks by injecting a pure culture of abortion 
bacilli into the prepuce which resulted in a 
positive reaction in all animals after two to 
three weeks. A multiplication of bacteria 
could be demonstrated, however, only in the 
prepuce of one buck. In pregnant cows the 
antibodies appeared inside of 10 to 14 days 
following an infection by feeding or through 
the vagina. Non-pregnant animals as well as 


males reacted at different times but invariably 
inside of 6 weeks. 


Following an_ infection 





through the udder in 2 goats the antibodies 
could be demonstrated serologically in the 
blood. One of these goats aborted, the other 
was not pregnant. Two other pregnant goats 
aborted after the author dropped upon their 
conjunctiva cultures of abortion bacilli. In 
these cases the antibodies appeared in the blood 
from four to nine days. The agglutinins 
reached their maximum in 17 days following 
the infection; in the non-pregnant goat after 
11 days. In the goats infected through the 
conjunctiva the abortion occurred on the 23rd 
and 16th day respectively. 

In spontaneous abortions the examination 
of the blood is of no special diagnostic im- 
portance. Even though antibodies are demon- 
strated in the blood the respective animal may 
give normal birth. Inasmuch as the body may 
overpower the infection in such cases the 
natural infection may act as a vaccination. 
This applies for an infection which takes place 
before oestrum. If, however, the infection oc- 
curs during or directly before pregnancy as a 
rule abortion follows. In some animals the 
antibodies can be demonstrated only after abor- 
tion. Very frequently the agglutinins appear 
first and the complement fixing substances 
only somewhat later. 


THE BACTERIOLOGICAL CONTROL 
OF MILK® 

The most important method for the bacterio-. 
logical milk examinations are: (1) The deter- 
mination of the number of bacilli on nutritive 
agar and gelatin; (2) examination for leuko- 
cytes; (3) the catalase test and (4) examination 
for B. coli and pathogenic bacteria. As a 
supplement the following examination is also 
recommended: (5) The reductase test; (6) the 
fermentation test at 37°; (7) examination of 
a stained preparation; (8) determination of the 
most important bacteria. The classification 
of the milk is then carried out, a rating is 
given on the result of each examination. The 
rating is made on a percentage basis. The 
various kinds of milk (sterilized and pasteur- 
ized milk, sterile raw milk, ordinary milk) are 
graded according to the rating obtained from 
the examination; records should be maintained 
of the tests which should be systematized as 
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to uniformity in such a way that the various 
workers could adopt them for the recording of 
the tests. 


THE RELATION OF CONCENTRATES 
AND BUTTERFAT® 

In the infant clinics of various hospitals of 
the City of Dusseldorf a series of examinations 
revealed that the qualitative composition of the 
mother milk is neither influenced by good nor 
by poor nutrition; as a matter of fact it was 
proven that during a starvation cure the chem- 
ical composition of the milk shows no change. 
Similar investigations with regard to cow milk 
were undertaken by the author in 1920 during 
which the animals were kept under the worst 
possible feeding conditions. Consideration was 
particularly given to the fat contents which 
as has been commonly accepted, is supposed 
to be greatly influenced by the feeding of con- 
centrates which as known are rich in proteins 
and fat. In 38 well nourished cows with an 
average daily yield of 9.34 liters of milk a con- 
siderable discrepancy in the fat contents in 
the individual animals was noted. The fat con- 
tents fluctuates between 2.1 and 5.5 per cent. 
The average of all animals was 3.37 per cent. 
This average was therefore not lower than 
the normal which in this particular locality 
amounted to 3.0-3.25 per cent. 

In 30 moderately nourished cows in which 
the average daily yield was 6.1 liters the fat 
contents was practically the same as in the 
well nourished cows. The average fat con- 
tents was 3.26 per cent. In this class only a 
diminishing of the milk yield has been ob- 
served. 

In the 31 poorly nourished cows the feeding 
resulted in a still greater reduction of the milk 


yield. It averaged 5.5 liters per day; whereas 
the average fat contents was 3.51 per cent and 
therefore was higher than in the well or mod- 
erately well nourished cows. The good or poor 
feeding, especially the deficiency of concen- 
trates has, therefore, no definite influence on 
the composition of the milk, especially with re- 
gard to its fat contents. The good or poor 
feeding of the cows exerts itself particularly 
on the quantitive production of the milk but 
not on the quality of the same. Poor feed and 


deficiency in concentrates increases the fat 


contents but diminishes the quantity of the 
milk. 
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REACTION® 


Bessau observed that following repeated 
simultaneous injections of tuberculin and bo- 
vine serum into tubercular individuals, the 
hypersensitiveness for the serum has soon van- 


ished, whereas the hypersensitiveness for the 
tuberculin remained. An identical cause for f 
both of these phenomena appears therefore f 


to be practically excluded. According to the 
investigations of Selter, he failed in producing 
anaphylactic shock in tubercular guinea pigs 
even after the injection of large doses of old 
tuberculin; milk and casein had no effect on 
tubercular guinea pigs. Confirming the ob- 
servations of Bessau, Selter concludes that the 
tuberculin reaction is not an antibody reaction 
and has no connection whatever with anaphy- 
laxis. He considers the same as a specific re- 
action which develops only in tuberculous in- 
dividuals following the introduction of tuber- 
culin. He is of the opinion, that tuberculin 
should not be considefed as a toxin but as an 
irritant which when coming in contact with 
the sensitive tissue of individuals infected with 
tuberculosis induces an inflammatory condi- 
tion of the lesions without itself undergoing 
any change. It induces an irritating or in- 
flammatory condition not only in the tuber- 
cular foci but also in the entire body tissues 
which have undergone specific changes as a 
result of the tubercular infection. The pos- 
sibility of inducing in the body tissues an in- 
flammatory condition corresponds with the 
tuberculosis resistance of the infected organ- 
isms. A further investigation will have to 
prove the correctness of the above theory on 
the action of the tuberculin. If the tuberculin 
is considered simply as an irritant, then it 
cannot be considered as an antigen which is 
also accepted by all authors. Therefore an im- 
munity cannot be established with the same. 


Perkins and Shen have reported the identifi- 
cation of B. lactimorbi in the throat region of 
cats. It is suggested that this micro-organism 
may have been mistaken for the diphtheria 
bacillus in previous reports in which cats were 
incriminated as diphtheria carriers. 


3Dr. F. Pfaff (Zet. f. Infek. Par. Krank., etc.). 
4Y. Baudet (Tijd. voor, Dierg.). 

5M. Thompson (Dut. Tier. Woch.). 

6(Ann. de I’Inst. Pasteur, 1919.) 

8Professor H. Selter (Deuts.). 

9Dr. C. Capelle (Inaug. Dissert. Berlin). 





THE NATURE OF THE TUBERCULIN| 
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Parasitology 


Edited by MAURICE C. HALL, Ph.D., D. V. M. 











The Eggs and Larvae of Horse Parasites 


N general the parasites infesting horses 
| infest asses and mules also. 

Horses ate infested with three species of tape- 
worms, all of them having heads which are not 
provided with hooks and all of them occurring 
in the United States. The eggs of the tape- 
worms are provided with a piriform apparatus 
such as was described in the previous paper 
on eggs and larvae of ruminant parasites. The 
egg of Anoplocephala magna is described as 
oval, round or polyhedral, and is about 88u 
long by 50 to 60u wide. The egg of A. per- 
foliata (Fig. 1) is approximately spherical and 





_ Fig. 1. Anoplocephala perfoliata. Egg. x 360. 
From Yorke and Southwell, 1921. 


is 65 to 80u in diameter. The egg of A. ma- 
millana is 50 to 60u in diameter according to 
some writers; Fiebiger states that it is oblong. 

Of the flukes infesting the horse, Fasciola 
hepatica, Fascioloides magna and Dicrocoelium 
dendriticum have already been considered in 
previous papers. In India the horse is infested 
with a blood fluke, Schistosoma indicum, the 
eggs passing in the manure and in the urine. 
The egg (Fig. 2) is oval, with a spine at one 
end. In the fluke these eggs are from 92 to 
100u, rarely 112u, long by 42 to 44u, rarely 
52u, wide, with a spine 13 to 14u long; eggs 
from the rectum’ of horses are 120 to 140u, 
rarely 152u, long by 68 to 72u wide. The re- 
maining flukes reported from horses are most- 
ly amphistomes, flukes having an oral sucker 
at the anterior end and having the ventral 
sucker or acetabulum at the posterior end. 


Of these, Gastrodiscus, aegyptiacus has ovoid 


eggs (Fig. 3) 150 to 170u long by 90 to 95u 
wide, according to some writers, or 170 to 190u 
long by 110u wide, according to Looss. The 
eggs of G. secundus are 150 to 160u long by 
90 to 100u wide. The eggs of Pseudodiscus 





Fig. 2. Schistosona indicum. Egg. Enlarged. 
From Skrjabin, 1913. 

collinsi and Ps. stanleyi do not yet appear to 

have been observed. 

There are numerous nematodes infesting the 
horse. Among these is a species of Strongy- 
loides, S. westeri, which is so far reported only 
from Holland. The life history of this worm 
is similar to those of species of Strongyloides 
referred to in previous papers; the eggs hatch 
soon after their passage from the host and 
if manure is not examined promptly after it is 
passed, larvae will be found instead of eggs. 
The eggs of S. westeri are thin-shelled, 40 to 
52u long by 32 to 40u wide, deposited in 
strings similar to those described by Ransom 
for S. ovocinctus from the prong-horned an- 


telope. The rhabditiform larva is 495 to 525u 





Fig. 3. Gastrodiscus aegyptiacus. Eggs. x 100. 
From Railliet, 1893. 


long by 15 to 20u wide. 

Among the most important of the spirurid 
worms of the horse are the stomach worms 
belonging to the genus Habronema. The eggs 
of H. muscae (Fig. 4) are thin-shelled and 
are 40 to 50u long by 10 to 12u wide in an 
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early stage of development in the uterus. As 
the embryo develops the egg becomes longer 
and at a stage where the embryo is doubled on 
itself is 87u long and about the same width as 
given above. Later the shell becomes closely 
applied to the embryo except in the tail region 
and in this stage the shell is very suggestive 
of a cuticle. The embryos are 85 to 100u long 
by 5 to 7u wide, with a rounded anterior end. 
The eggs of H. microstoma are oblong and 
truncate, and are 45 to 49u long by 1l6u wide. 
The embryo is 90 to 98u long. The eggs of 
H. megastoma are elongate, 40 to 57u long by 








1O0AA 


Fig. 4. Habronema muscae. Eggs. a, b, ¢, d, 
early stages of development; e, containing embryo 
doubled on itself; f, with embryo almost 
straightened out; g, h, i, with flexible egg shell 
applied to embryo in a manner resembling that 
of a cuticle. From Ransom, 1913. 

Railliet 


10 to 18u wide, according to Hill. 
states in his Traité that these eggs are 330 to 
350u long by 8u wide, and these measurements 
have been copied by subsequent authors, but 
apparently the figures for length here have 
been multiplied as the result of a shifted 
decimal point due to a printer’s error or a 
lapsus of some sort. Hill states that the em- 
bryo is about 104u long, whereas Railliet states 
that it is 600 to 700u long, perhaps as the 
result of a lapsus similar to that in the case 
of the egg measurements. Gongylonema 


Fig. 5. Strongylus vulgaris. Egg. Enlarged. 
From Winchester, 1892. 
scutatum, the gullet worm of sheep and cattle, 


occurs in horses also, and has been collected 
by the writer from the horse at Bethesda, 
Maryland. Physocephalus sexalatus, one of 
the stomach worms of swine, has been reported 
from the ass by Seurat, but the description 
of his specimens does not agree in all respects 
with the description of P. sexalatus and it 
seems advisable to reserve judgment in regard 





to the occurrence of this worm in the horse 
for the present. 

Dioctophyme renale, the giant kidney worm 
of the dog, has been reported at least four 
times from the horse by various writers. 

In spite of the fact that the numerous 
strongyles in the large intestine of the horse 
constitute the most important group of worm 
parasites of the horse, there is an astonishing 
scarcity of figures of the eggs and of egg 
measurements. It is of great interest to note 
that the only figure of one of these strongyle 
eggs which has been found by the present 
writer is one published by the. late Dr. J. F. 
Winchester thirty years ago. This egg (Fig. 
5), like the remainder of Winchester’s figures, 
is labeled Strongylus armatus, but the other 
figures are evidently figures of S. vulgaris, and 
the sizes he gives for the egg, 92u long by 54u 
wide, appear to be correct for S. vulgaris. 
Winchester’s paper is an excellent piece of 
work, giving excellent illustrations of S. vul- 
garis eight years before Looss in Egypt 
definitely separated out and named this species. 
It shows what good work the practicing vet- 
erinarian can do along investigational lines 
when he has the time, the inclination and the 
taste for painstaking work. 

The eggs of the other strongyles of the large 





Fig. 6. Dictyocaulus arnfieldi. Larvae, th 
one at the left in the process of leaving the egs 
shell. x 150. From Railliet, 1893. 

intestine of the horse are probably similar in 
a general way to those of S. vulgaris in ap- 
pearance. The egg dimensions which have 
been published are as follows: Cylicostomum 
euproctum, 80 to 100u long by 50 to 60u wide; 
C. insigne, 75 to 86u long by 45 to 50u wide; 
C. goldi, 100u long by 50u wide; OEsophagod- 
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ontus robustus, 100 to 130u long by 50 to 60u 
wide; Triodontophorus minor, 87u long, ac- 
cording to some writers, or 80 to 90u long by 
40 to 50u wide, according to Boulenger; Tr. 
serratus, 130u long; Tr. intermedius, 90 to 100u 
long by 40 to 50u wide; Tr. tenuicollis, stated 
as similar to those of Tr. intermedius; Tr. 
brevicollis, 90 to 100u long; Acheilostoma par- 





Vig. 7. Ascaris equorum. Eggs. x 130. From 
Railliet, 1893. 

anecator, 63 to 64u long by 43u wide. The egg 
of the small trichostrongyle, Trichostrongylus 
axei, from the stomach of the horse, is 100 to 
112u long by 63u wide, according to most 
writers; Wolffhuegel says the eggs from Ar- 
gentine specimens are 80u long by 25u wide, 
a discrepancy that calls for further investiga- 
tion. 

The egg of the horse lungworm, Dictyo- 
caulus arnfieldi (Fig. 6) is 80 to 100u long by 
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50 to 60u wide and contains an embryo when 
deposited. These eggs hatch in the lungs and 
the larvae ascend the trachea, passing out in 





F 8. Oxyuris equi. From 


ig. 
Railliet, 1893. 
the manure. The larvae (Fig. 6) are 400 to 
490u long by 14 to 18u wide, with a thin trans- 
parent caudal appendix. 

The eggs of the horse ascarid, Ascaris 
equorum (Fig. 7) are almost globular, 90 to 
100u in diameter, and are not segmenting when 
deposited. The eggs of the pinworm, Oxyuris 
equi (Fig. 8), are 85 to 95u long by 40 to 45u 
wide, asymmetrical, somewhat flattened on 
one side, and provided with a clearly defined 
structure resembling an operculum or lid at 
one end. The eggs of the viviparous pinworm 
of the horse, Probstmayria vivipara, a species 
occurring in the United States, Europe and 
elsewhere, are elongate oval, 58 to 100u long 
by 40 to 75u wide. 


Tobogganing on Parnassus 


Third Annual Excursion.of the Helminthological Society of Washington 


Seymour Hadwen 
Tick, tock, tuck! 
Hadwen is in luck! 
Here’s a pretty little tick 
Sent in by Doctor Tuck! 


Marion Hall 


Because is a woman’s reason. 

I mention the fact, my dear, 

For it happens to be the reason 
That accounts for your being here. 


N. A. Bobb 
Nematode, nematode, 
Wilt thou be mine? 
You shall not live in horses, 
Or cattle, or swine, 
But feed upon roses 
And lilies so white, 
And have a new Latin name 
Every third night. 


B. H. Ransom 
Ding, dong, bell! 
Won’t you please to tell 
How to keep my pigs from worms 
And raise them strong and well. 


Albert Hassall 
Sing a song of sixpence 
And one about a medal. 
It gives the weary rhymester 
Another line to peddle. 
Now the medal’s come to hand, 
It surely is a gem. 
Hurrah for Doctor Hassall! 
May he get a lot of them! 


C. A. Pfender 
There’s the X upon the ten-spot, 
There’s the X of double-cross, 
There’s the unknown X of mathematics, 
And the Xtra fare—a total loss—, 





stings 
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There’s the teacher’s X for rotten answers, 
And the eX- for what you used to be, 
But the X that’s shining in the X-ray 

Is the X that appeals to me. 


W. H. Hoffman 
Baby bye, here’s a fly. 
Let us soak him in the eye! 
How he crawls up the walls— 
Hope he slips and falls! 
Let us break his six long legs, 
Root out pupae, larvae, eggs. 
Let us cry: “Swat the fly!” 
Tell them, babe, good bye! 








Maurice C. Hall, Senior Zoologist, U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry 


(His name is becoming a household word not only in 
this country but throughout the world, and since his 
portrait and commentary about his achievements in the 
realm of parasitology is running in the pictorial section 
of many of the metropolitan dailies we see no impro- 
priety in introducing to you, our readers—Maurice C. 
Hall, scientist, poet, editor.—Ed.) 


R. W. Hegner 
Toll the Vorticella bells! 
The Ameba now is dead! 
Balantidium, in its grief, 
All its cilia has shed. 
Toll the Vorticella bells! 
The Ameba’s dead and gone! 
Gone, but not forgotten quite— 
Its synonyms will still live on. 
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SUMMER SORES 


I have a patient, a very valuable yearling 
filly, with cuts on shin bones of both rear 
limbs. Wounds are not very large. I am 
having trouble in keeping excessive granula- 
tions down. Quite a little bunch persists in 
springing up from both wounds. Red in 
color. 

I have cauterized them a number of times. 
I wish to get this colt cured, with clean limbs. 
Will you please inform me what line is best 
to follow?—L. S. L., Ohio. 

Reply: It is very probable that the stub- 
born granulations on the colt’s legs are due 
to some constant form of irritation, which 
should be removed. 

I am wondering if you are not dealing with 
a summer sore infection, due to flies, and 
think the best way to handle granulations of 
this kind is to touch them up with formalin 
until a leathery covering has been produced 
and repeat only after the eschar has fallen 
away. Formalin is preferable, in dealing with 
excessive granulation, to cauterization wit 
the hot iron or other chemical agents. 


The number of deaths in the human from 
cancer for each 100,000 population each year 
in Europe is 76.6; Australia 73; America 65.7; 
Asia 54.4; Africa 33.4. Cancer was almost 
unknown in Japan until it became European- 
ized but cancer now claims as many victims 
as it does in England. 


D’Herelle reports the successful immuniza- 
tion of buffalo in Indo-China against hemor- 
rhagic septicemia by the use of an attenuated 
virus prepared by growing the B. bipolaris in 
artificial medium. 


The value of farm animals in the United 
States was $4,145,600,000.00 in 1919; $2,998,- 
500.00 in 1920; and $1,937,000.00 in 1921. The 
decline from 1919 to 1920 was largely due to 
a decrease in the number of beef cattle, sheep 
and hogs and the decline from 1920 to 1921 
was due to lower prices. 


An extensive paratyphoid infection in guinea 
pigs was controlled by immunization with a 
paratyphoid bacterin. This would suggest that 


the same condition in larger animals may be 
controlled by the use of properly prepared 
bacterin. 
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Zootechnics 


Edited by E. MERILLAT, M. D. V. 














WHITE WASH PREPARATIONS 


1. Take a half bushel of unslaked lime and 
slake it with boiling water, covering during the 
process to keep in steam. Strain the liquid 
through a fine sieve or strainer, and add to it 
a peck of salt previously dissolved in warm 
water, 3 Ibs. of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste and stirred in while hot, one-half pound 
of Spanish whiting, and 1 pound of clean glue 
previously dissolved by soaking in cold water, 
and then hang over a slow fire in a small pot 
hung in a larger one filled with water. Add 
5 gallons of hot water to the mixture, stir well, 
let it stand a few days covered from dirt. It 
should be applied while hot, for which purpose 
it can be kept in a kettle or a portable fur- 
nace. Coloring matter may be added as de- 
sired. When a less durable whitewash will 
answer, the above may be modified by leaving 
out the whiting and glue and omitting the 
boiling. It need not be applied hot and may 
be applied with a spray pump. 

2. Slake 25 lbs. fresh lime in sufficient water 
to make a paste, sprinkle in 15 lbs. of flowers 
of sulphur, add 30 gallons of water, and boil 
for an hour. Then add enough water to make 
50 gallons and apply with a spray pump, using 
a Bordeaux nozzle. This is in some favor as 
a disinfectant. 

3. Take 20 Ibs. of unslaked lime, 3 Ibs. of 
common salt, and 1 Ib. of alum. Slake the 
lime with boiling water until the consistency 
of thin cream. To increase the antiseptic prop- 
erties of the wash, add one-half pint of crude 
carbolic acid to each bucketful. 

4. To half a bucketful of unslaked lime add 
two handfuls of common salt, and soft soap at 
the rate of 1 Ib. to 15 gallons of the wash. 
Slake slowly, stirring all the time. This quan- 
tity makes two bucketfuls of very adhesive 
wash, which is not affected by rain. 

5. Slake lime with water, and add sufficient 
skim-milk to bring to the consistency of thin 
cream. To each gallon add 1 oz. of salt and 
2 ozs. of brown sugar dissolved in water. The 
germicidal value of Nos. 4 and 5 may be in- 
creased by adding one-fourth pound of chloride 
of lime to every 30 gallons of wash. 





6. Slake quick lime with enough water to 
make a thick paste. While it is slaking add 
a pint of melted lard or other grease and a 
cupful of salt to a bushel of lime. Add enough 
water to bring the solution to the consistency 
of thin cream and strain through a piece of 
burlap. For chicken house or barn where 
milk is not made it is advisable to add four 
ounces of some coal tar disinfectant to every 
gallon of mixture. 

7. There are on the market preparations that 
make excellent whitewash and that are not ex- 
pensive. In many cases these are better than 
the poorly prepared, home-made mixture. 

—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


ECONOMY IN DELIVERIES BY HORSE 
AND WAGON 





Cheaper Than Fords, Tea Company Finds 





Figures in favor of the horse for delivery 
service continue to pile up among business 
houses that keep account of costs. The Jewel 
Tea Company, which is using 783 horses and 
286 light motor cars, has found that the cost 
per day for each horse and wagon is $2.61, in- 
cluding depreciation, while the operating cost 
of the Ford car is $4.13, according to records 
furnished to the Horse Association of America. 





Delivery horses and light draughters sold 
well on Thursday at Fiss, Doerr & Carroll’s 
auction mart, the demand indicating that a 
good many other concerns are having about 
the same experience as the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany. Two sales will be held as usual at the 
big arena in East Twenty-fourth street. For 
tomorrow’s auction some attractive offerings 
in fresh western work horses have been listed. 
—N. Y. Times. 





The Missouri Association of the Poland 
China Swine Breeders have raised $30,000 for 
promotion purposes. Pure-bred breeders like 


other successful business men have found that 
it pays to keep their name before the public. 
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OVER 2,000 THOROUGHBREDS REGIS- 
TERED WITH JOCKEY CLUB 
Followers of racing and all others interested 
in the thoroughbred will be pleased to learn 
that there is a marked increase over last sea- 
son in the number of thoroughbred foals reg- 
istered this year with the Jockey Club. Two 
thousand one hundred and seventeen foals 
were registered this year as against 1,823 last 
year and 1,737 in 1913. This is proof that the 
interest in blooded stock production is on the 
increase and that the pendulum is swinging 
back to normal after a period of depression. 


HORSE AND MULE TWINS 
The film I am enclosing herewith is of 
twins, one of which is a horse colt and the 
other a mule. They were born April 10, out 
of a mare shown in the photograph belonging 


| 





to John Vanderventer, who lives about three 

miles from Mount Pulaski, Illinois. The de- 

livery was affected without any difficulty and 

both of the colts have developed normally 

until now, July 2. C. M. Merriman. 
Mount Pulaski, Ill. 


The number of cattle on farms is gradually 
increasing, according to the investigation made 
by the United States department of agriculture. 


The first colt foaled by Man o’War, the 
superhorse, was born at the stables of the 
owner, Samuel D. Riddle, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, February 22, 1922. It is a bay filly, 
spry, healthy and out of Masquerade. 


According to the estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the American people are 
rapidly developing their demands for milk and 
its products. The average per capita con- 
sumption of milk in 1921 was 49 gallons and 
exceeds all previous records. 
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There were 11.1 per cent more breeding sows 
on farms in the United States on April 1, 1922, 
than on April 1, 1921. The increased number 
was due largely to the excessive corn crop in 
1921. 


DOG BAITING 

Although 48 States have dog laws designed 
to protect sheep, many of them are so poorly J 
planned or so poorly enforced that dogs still § 
do much damage to flocks, especially in the 
farming States where flocks are small and 
dogs are plentiful. There is need for improve- 
ment in these laws, but, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a poor law that is 
enforced with energy may produce better re- 
sults in sheep conservation than a much better ff 
law that is half-heartedly enforced. Dogs FF 
keep many men from going into the sheep — 
business, which is probably a greater setback 
to the industry than the actual damage done 


by them. 
—U. S. Clip Sheet. 


Comment: If the sheep industry goes flooey 
from any cause, whether it is the changing 
agricultural situation; the miserable wool 
market; the fact that American people just 
won’t eat mutton on a large scale; or the 
demoralized foreign markets, blame the dog. 
Tax him, harass him, kill him off, and every- 
thing will be serene with the sheep man. It 
is assumed that the department of agriculture 
knows lots of fellows who are just itching to 
go into the sheep business but are deterred 
and others who have given up in despair, on 
account of dogs. The fact that whole train 
loads of sheep have come on the market that 
did not bring enough to pay the freight and 
that there have been two or three clips hardly 
worth the cost of handling is nothing. It’s 
the dogs. Raus mit ’em. 


A ewe patient of mine gave birth to five 
lambs, all of which died within 24 hours.—J. 
AS: 


The International Horse Show, Olympia, 
London, June 17-24, is reported to have been 
one of the most brilliant events of this kind 
ever held in England. 


Wollman has found that the fly contaminated 
with typhoid bacilli may remain infective as a 
carrier for at least three weeks. If such con- 
taminated flies are allowed freedom, they usu- 
ally purify themselves in from eight to ten 
days, 
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TUBERCULOSIS AN ECONOMIC 
RATHER THAN HEALTH 
MENACE 


Bovine tuberculosis is a scourge, an ugly, 
ugly scourge. It takes a big toll in milk and 
meat, both as regards quantity and quality; it 
strikes right into the heart of the hog industry; 
and some children become infected with it. It 
is, however, becoming evident that it menaces 
man more from the financial losses incurred 
than from the danger of contracting tuber- 
culosis from cows; and it is furthermore be- 
coming obvious that the fear once entertained 
or suspected that the cow was responsible for 
more of the tuberculosis of humans than even 
the most radical would now dare to claim, has 
done a great deal of good in bringing the dis- 
case within the control of systematic regula- 
tions. i 
The admitted fact that it does infect some 
human beings, no matter how few, is one of 
the reasons why it should be eradicated but it 
is not the only one. The reason that con- 
cerns us most and upon which we as veterin- 
arians should use as the rule and guide of our 
faith is the fact that it produces subnormal 
animals and subnormal animal products which 
are unprofitable to the producer and of low 
value to the consumer. It is now much more 
consistent to preach that the milk of a tuber- 
culous cow, if the disease were to be allowed 
to go on unchecked, would be more dangerous 
from the standpoint of its low food value than 
from that of directly causing tuberculosis; 
and that production of milk or even meat, 
which is already too low from perfectly 
healthy animals, is very unprofitable among 
those enfeebled with such a serious constitu- 
tional ailment as tuberculosis. 

The facts we should know and upon which 
we should prepare our themes are: 

1. Pulmonary tuberculosis or any tubercu- 
lous infections in adults by bovine bacilli are 
very infrequent. 

2. Osseous and articular forms are generally 
of the human type (Parks). 

3. Generalized tuberculosis of humans due 
to the bovine type is rare. 

4, Cervical adenitis and abdominal tuber- 
culosis in infants is the most common form 
due to the bovine bacillus. 

5. The repression of human tuberculosis de- 
pends more upon the control of human sputum 
than that of the milk supply (Calmette). 
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Some cases of typhoid carriers have been 
found to be due to persistent infection of the 
gall bladder. The spread of typhoid infection 
from such cases is overcome by removing the 
gall bladder. 


Zilva, Golding, Drummond and Coward re- 
port that the lack of Vitamine A is not the 
sole determining factor in the occurrence of 
rickets in pigs. However, Vitamine A is essen- 
tial in the growth and development. 





Who Are These Veterinarians? 


(One year’s subscription to Veterinary Medicine for the 
first two correct answers received within ten days. 
Missouri veterinarians excluded from the contest.—Ed.) 


The analysis of urine from horses affected 
with azoturia does not reveal or indicate an 
inflammatory disturbance of the kidney, ac- 
cording to Hayden and Tubangui. 


Bulletin 342, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, California, by Thompson and Voorhies 
on “Hog Feeding Experiments,” contains a 
wealth of authenticated data every veterinarian 
should read. Among the general conclusions 
we quote: 

1. “Pigs having access to self feeders eat 
more grain daily on the average than those 
fed by hand.” 

2. “Pigs on self feeders grow evenly. When 
hand fed, the larger pigs usually grow rela- 
tively faster than the smaller. 

3. “Self feeders reduce the cost of labor and 
make it possible for less feed to produce a 
pound of gain than is true of hand feeding. 

4, “Self-fed pigs gain faster than hand-fed.” 
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TRYING TO GET OUR GOAT 








Referring to the goat and pup illustration we 
reproduce from the April issue, Dr. W. L. Wil- 
liams, Emeritus Professor, New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University, writes: 


“I can understand how one pup can suck a she-goat 
(are you sure this one is not a billy) or even two might 
suck at one time, but how in the devil eleven pups can 
find mammae along the ventral surface of a caprine female 
from her chin to the perineum is more than one not up 
on goats can follow. 

“There is another confusing passage where it is stated 
that the goat ‘allowed the pups to nurse standing up.’ 
Which were standing: the goat or the pups? If the goat 
was standing up will you please explain whether Okla- 
homa pups have ‘rubber necks’ with which they can 
reach a goat’s teats or whether the millionaire furnished 
the 11 pups with 44 stilts?” 


The most apocryphal incidents are some- 
times full of truth and precept. At least this 
is the case with the remarkable she-goat, the 
story of which was not half told in the brief 
caption of our April issue. The illustration 
was intentionally left to mutely convey its 
subtle distinctions. But since the very authen- 
ticity of the narrative is attacked and our de- 
fenseless heroine is ruthlessly assailed and the 
story she tells fails upon blind and even un- 
believing eyes, we just must come to her rescue 
and relate the whole truth, and here it is: 

Our heroine, first of all is a supershegoat, 
not one of the ordinary kind that forages in 
the alleys for a living, we want our readers to 
understand. We say “super” because there is 
no degree above the superlative to distinguish 
her from the ordinary run of goats. She has a 
maternal instinct that is wonderful, almost be- 
yond human comprehension. Mind you, she 
maintains a prandial discipline that is beautiful 
to behold and which can only be appreciated 
by people of past generations when children 
obeyed their parents and ate what and when 
they were told. 








When dinner is ready in this goat’s home, 
like good children, the puppies all take their 
places at the “table,” crowding a little but al- 
ways in good order. Each one knows its place 
and its turn. But as the accommodations are 
limited through no fault of her own, two of 
them eat at the time and when (note the fine- 
ness of this) she thinks (thinks, mind you) 
these two have had enough of her copious 
nourishment she strokes. them backward 
(notice the uppermost hind leg in the act of 
stroking) and thereupon leaves two more 
crawl forward to the teats while the two 
stroked away return to the tail end of the 
line, there to await their turn again. The nurs- 
ing process continues thusly until every pair 
of appetites is satisfied or, until the food supply 
is exhausted. 

But this is by no means all. When the meal 
is declared over, the White Wyandotte chick, 
waiting patiently in the background with a 
countenance even the unbeliever will admit is 
one of pleasant anticipation, steps forward and 
picks up whatever dripping its mammalian 
chums have dropped. There is no waste in 
this disciplined home. 

As regards the matter of nursing while the 
goat is standing the reader is left to whittle 
his own criticism after a study of the dimen- 
sions involved. 

All of which reminds us of old Doc Yak, the 
hero of Sidney Smith’s cartoons running in 
the newspapers a few years ago. When one 
of Doc’s whoppers was being challenged as 
the height of improbability he placidly stroked 
his goatee and declared thoughtfully: “Well 
boys, that’s my story and I’m going ta stick.” 
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Ovariectomy of Small Animals Simplified 


Dr. William Fink, Newburgh, New York 


JETERINARIANS in small cities who 
have canine work along with their coun- 
try and estate business, who do not maintain 
hospitals, as was formerly the custom, some- 
times find it inconvenient to handle their 
ovariectomy cases. The following method 
adopted since giving up hospital may be used 
to advantage by practitioners in a mixed prac- 
tice. With the aid of an improvised operating 
table made of an ordinary kitchen table with 
an extra top about the same size hinged on 
one end of the table, and with folding legs on 
the under side, making a very practical operat- 
ing table. On each of the four corners of the 
extra top, fasten a 34-inch ring with metal 
or leather fasteners, and with soft cord or 
pieces of bandage, bitches can be spread out 
on the table in position for operating. The 
cords are fastened by a loop above the hock 
and elbow joints, and the other end fastened 
to the ring on the table. When the animal is 
secured, the table is elevated to the desired 
height by the hinged legs that fold under the 
extra top. If anaesthetic is used, this can be 
administered, and operator proceed with opera- 
tion. 

The technique of operation on bitches se- 
cured by this method can be performed in a 
few minutes and the animal returned to the 
owner to keep at home for twenty-four hours, 
after which it can be returned to the office of 
practitioner for the removal of the sutures; 
occasionally the owner may remove the 
sutures. The patient suffers no inconveniences 
whatever from the operation while under the 
owner’s care, and is no bother to the veterin- 
arian for care or keep. Bandaging or dress- 
ing are unnecessary .encumbrances and hin- 
drance to the healing of the wound. 

When the animal is secured on the table, 
clip the hair and paint with iodine the area 
where the incision is to be made. Make the 
incision through the skin only, not more than 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch in length. 
By the use of two pair. of small nose forceps, 


the muscular tissue of the abdominal wall is 
separated by spreading until the peritoneum 
comes into view, and with a little pressure of 
forceps a small opening is stretched to make 
opening large enough to observe internal or- 
gans or omentum and intestines. So far, very 
easy, is it not? 

The next step requires a little practice, and 
would advise veterinarians interested in this 
method to secure an animal that can be sacri- 
ficed, and perform the first operation on a 
“quiet” one. 

The “next step” referred to in the above 
paragraph is performed with an ordinary long 
handle button hook or a short shoe hook, 
about four inches long. This is inserted into 
the abdominal cavity and passed under one 
of the horns of the uterus or Fallopian tubes. 
It is not necessary to see the Fallopian tubes 
to pick them up; just pass the hook down 
along the inside of abdominal wall, then in- 
ward and under the tubes or vice versa, down 
toward the colon and outward and hook will 
pass under the organ. With a little. practice 
you can determine when you have a “bite.” 
With little traction, bring the extremity with 
ovary out through the opening and with com- 
pression forceps hold it until ovary has been 
excised. Either drop it back into cavity and 
secure other tube, the same way, or draw it 
further into view until hifurcation appears, 
and secure opposite horn with button hook 
and then replace the first tube. This will not 
“crowd” the opening. Passing probe or sound 
into uterus through the vagina to locate the 
tubes is unnecessary, as the hook finds them 
quite easily. 

When the operation has been completed on 
both horns, the opening can be closed by one 
continuous suture of linen thread and a curved 
needle. Start three-quarters of an inch from 
either side of the incision, and go to the sane 
distance on the opposite side, taking in muscu- 
lar tissue and skin, drawing suture snug to 
cause suture to make a fold over incision. No 
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dressing or bandage is necessary, and bitch 
can enjoy her own home surroundings until 
the day when suture can safely be removed. 
In come cases, the suture can be removed next 
day with equally good results as when tte 
suture is left longer. The owners are better 
satisfied and I dare say the canine pets are 
much happier than when operated on by old 
methods which require three, four, or some- 
times five sutures or double sutures, and longer 
wounds that always did open and suppurate for 
several days or weeks, leaving a large scar, 
after they are in the hospital for a long period, 
subjected to the diseases and infections of 
kennel life—a detriment to the veterinarian 
and disgust of the owner. 

For the veterinarian in the small cities and 
towns, this method will help save a lot of time 
and trouble harboring the patients, and if the 
assistatice of a member of the family or friend 
can be secured, a hard task will be made easy. 

Doubtless there are skeptics who will criti- 
cize some part of the operation as described, 
and will say: “Yes, there is another fellow who 
does the operation while standing on one leg, 
with a hand tied behind his back.” Try it! 
Get a button hook and keep at it until it is 
trained to the trick of finding the Fallopian 
tubes; develop the sense of touch and if you 
can’t perform ovariectomy on a bitch in less 
than three minutes, I will send you a hook 
that is guaranteed to do it in less than sixty 
seconds—an educated hook that has been in 
use for twenty years. 

The .same method applies to operation on 
cats, by flank incision—a small incision that 
requires no suture to close the wound. This 
operation is also performed with the silly lit- 
tle button hook. By spreading the tissues of 
the abdominal wall with the small end forceps 
instead of cutting through to the peritoneum, 
the operation is made almost bloodless. It 
seems wonderful how the wounds heal in 
twenty-four hours without the aid of an anti- 
septic or dressing of any kind. 

On very young animals you will also find 
that they do not seem to suffer nearly so much 
when a few drops of cocaine are administeréd 
as when an anaesthetic is used. Also, it does 
not seem to make a particle of difference if 
the animals have been fed the same day, al- 
though in our practice we try to have all the 
cases come on two evenings of the week, and 
unfed since the morning of the day of opera- 
tion. 

Cats and kittens must be anaesthetized to 
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handle successfully. The operation through 
the flank by the same method of spreading 
muscle tissues and operating through small 
opening. When released, the skin incision is 
not opposite the inner wound, and does not 
always require suture. When it is necessary, 
an ordinary sewing needle and white cotton 
thread are sufficient for purpose of uniting the 
skin only. Do not use antiseptics, as you will 
have trouble. 

Sterilize instruments by dry heat or boiling 
point for a few minutes, and paint the surfaces 
lightly with tincture of iodine, permitting it 
to evaporate. 





AN ENZOOTIC INFECTION IN 
TURKEYS CAUSED BY 
B. PARATYPHOSUS? 


The infected turkeys revealed on clinical 
examinations inappetance, dyspnea and som- 
nolence. The autopsy revealed a serofibrinous 
pericarditis, necrotic foci in the myocardium, 
peritonitis, necrosis of the lungs, swelling of 
the spleen, in other birds also catarrhal en- 
teritis and in one, superficial extensive ulcera- 
tions with regenerative tendency. The micro- 
scopical examination, the biological tests and 
infectious experiments proved that the causa- 
tive agent was the B. paratyphosus. 


BRINE POISONINGS IN CHICKENS 


Joehnk observed a brine poisoning among 
chickens. They were fed with a mixture of 
brine and flour. Up until noon of the follow- 
ing day 29 chickens became affected, of which 
21 died and 8 had to be killed. The birds 
which have not eaten as much, especially the 
young chickens which were kept froqm the 
food by the older birds, showed only thirst. 
The symptoms were paralysis of the extremi- 
ties and wings, convulsions and very slight 
respiratory activity. 


White diarrhea in chicks is one of the most 
destructive diseases of chickens and is re- 
sponsible for extensive losses each year in 
various sections of the country. The cause of 
this disease is the B. pullorum and hens may 
be carriers, the infection occurring in the 
Ovaries and may be incorporated in the egg. 
Carrier hens usually give a positive agglutina- 
tion test and by this method the extent of the 
disease can be reduced and ‘in some instances 
eliminated. 
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Otitis Externa of the Dog 


By Dr. Hans Heusser 


R. HEUSSER comments on the fre- 
D quency of this complaint in the dog, and 
states that one out of every ten dogs brought 
to the clinic of the University of Zurich was 
suffering from disease of the ear. 

As causes of the malady he calls attention 
to the fact that in the horse and man the pass- 
age of the ear is only a wide and slightly bent 
tube, whereas in the dog a sharp right-angled 
bend (Fig. 1). In the free pendant ear (Fig. 
2) there is a cartilaginous plate situated at this 
bend in the wall of the medial passage, the 
antitragus or lower ear valve, which hangs 
over the opening into the ear (as the epiglottis 
does in the larynx) and closes the passage in 
the pendant ear like a valve. By drawing the 
external ear upwards and outwards the bend- 
ing in the passage is straightened, and at the 
same time the cartilaginous plate goes back 
and a straight sound may be passed up to the 
drum of the ear (Fig. 3). 

A further predisposing cause is the disposi- 
tion of the external ear—the so-called “droop” 
or “hang” of it. Dogs with long, drooping 
ears are the chief sufferers, whereas short or 
crop-eared dogs are most free from the com- 
plaint. The otitis here is due to the fact that 
in long-eared dogs, as a result of pendency 
of the external ear, there is a kinking and nar- 
rowing of its lumen and a contact of the in- 
ternal skin surfaces, and in the movements of 
the animal a rubbing together or chafing of 
these places (Fig. 4). 

Another cause of otitis mentioned by Moller 
and others is the hindrance to evaporation and 





circulation of air in pendant ears and the de- 
composition of wax and epithelial cells. As 
bearing on this, if the ears be bandaged down 





tightly not only is an inflammation of the csr 
not cured, but considerably worsened. 

Fig. 2—Right pendant ear of a dog in the 
natural position seen from the ventral surface. 








Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


Half natural size. Tubus partly opened. 
Marked kinking of the same and ear valve. 

Fig. 3—Ear of the same dog stretched out, 
seen from the ventral side. Kinking of the 
tube greatly reduced; ear valve obliterated. 
Half natural size. 

Long hair hinders the circulation of air more 
than short hair, and, as a result, it is very 
possible there is increased temperature inside 
the external ear and its passage, and in this 
way there is a favorable influence on the dis- 
ease in long, wolly-haired subjects. Although 
only about 15 per cent of all dogs are long 
haired, yet 30 per cent of these were found to 
be the subjects of otitis. 
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Veterinary Thermometers 









No. 230 Berkshire 
Aspecial Ther: 
mometer designed 
for those working 
among swine. 






No. 345 Monarch 
A general utility 
Veterinary Ther- 
mometer of the 
highest quality. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & Co. 


Makers of B-D Veterinary Thermometers, CHAMPION Syringes 
and Needles, MONARCH Milking Tubes and B-O Cattle Specialties 
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As further factors a number of inflammatory 
conditions of the external skin—dermatitis, 
eczema, and exanthema—are prevalent in the 
dog. In 1917, out of 1,600 dogs brought to 
the clinic 229 had otitis and 253 skin diseases 
due to eczema. In most cases the skin disease 
was the cause of the otitis. Collections of 
dirt, skin scales, and ear wax, are doubtless 
frequently big factors in the development of 
otitis, and they are most prevalent in a dry, 
hot summer. 

Chemical decompositions, bites, and distem- 
per, give rise to catarrh of the ear. Otitis may 
be due to parasites (dermatophagus auriculi 
felis or dermatoptes cuniculi). Cadiot de- 
scribes a parasitic otitis due to symbiotes 
auricularum. Foreign bodies in the ear are of- 
ten so far in as not to be discernible, and 
comprise awns of grass and splinters of wood. 





Fig. 4 


The therapeutic measures in otitis are in 
principle those applied to the treatment of ec- 
zema. First of all a thorough cleansing of the 
ear passage and external ear is necessary, 
which is effected by means of cotton wool and 
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forceps, by which all skin debris is removed. 
Dry treatment produces better results than in- 
tensive moistening of the affected skin. The 
secretions are removed with dry lint or wool; 
if thready exudate is present a damp tampon 
of wool is best. Dry crusts and scabs must be 
softened by a mild, non-irritating ointment. 
Washing out the ear with a special syringe is 
seldom necessary. The passage in the dog, as 
a result of its bending, can only be incom- 
pletely cleansed mechanically, and, on the other 
hand, any fluid brought into the ear stagnates 
in the depths of the passage and can scarcely 
be completely removed. Eventually fat soluble 
fluids, such as spirit, ether or benzene, should 
be used to wipe out the ear, especially if dirty, 
sticky skin deposits are present. Afterwards 
dusting with a mild disinfectant powder, such 
as boric acid, is recommended. In cases of ob- 
stinate discharge, or where foreign bodies have 
penetrated the depths of the passage, splitting 
and clearing of the tubes is recommended. 
Under local anaesthesia or general narcosis the 
lower half of the ear being shaved, and after 
introduction of a sound into the passage, the 
skin, subcutis, parotis, and the auditory meatus, 
is split up to its most internal bony part. 


After putting on the wound clamps, and 
eventual arrest of hcemorrhage, it is easy to 
survey and clear out the whole extent of the 
passage. A tampon fixed by a few sutures is 
then inserted and removed in two or three 
days. The wound is treated as an open one. 
The operation is well borne. 

In general the treatment of otitis demands 
much attention, patience and thoroughness. In 
fresh cases our aim is effected in a short time, . 
whilst the treatment of old anad neglected 
cases is almost useless——Wiener Tierarztliche 
Monatsschrift (G. M. Vet. Jour.). 


An unnamed fatal infectious enteritis of 
chickens has prevailed for several years in 
Holland. The disease is probably caused by 
a short, non-motile Gram negative bacillus 
that occurs in the intestinal lesions and the 
blood of diseased fowls. The disease is con- 
trolled by the use of a bacterin containing the 
causative agent, an anti-serum. 


“The idea of consultation is based upon con- 
fidence. It is a dutiful as well as a practical 
idea. It presupposes sincerity and _ virtue. 


Without morality for a foundation, the art of 
consultation is lost.” -(Dr. 
Comp. Med., Nov., 1899.) 


Jacob Helmer, Jour. 
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Blackleg Ag¢ressin 


(Natural) 


Discovered in the Mulford Laboratories in 1909, the prepa- 
ration and the method of immunizing calves against blackleg by 
_ injection of Blackleg Aggressin (Natural) is steadily gaining 
in favor. 


The product is sterile (free from all living germs) and can 
not transmit blackleg to vaccinated animals. 


_ It produces a lasting immunity, said by many to protect an 
animal for life. Supplied in 
5-dose ( 25-mil) vials 
20-dose (100-mil) vials 
50-dose (250-mil) vials 
The Mulford Line of Blackleg Products also includes : 


Blackleg Simultaneous Treatment 


In pote containing 100 mils Anti-Blackleg Serum and 10 mils Blackleg 
Liquid Vaccine (10 complete doses). 


Blackleg Vaccine (Liquid) 


In tubes of 10 mils (10 doses) 


Blackleg Vaccine (Pellets) 


In tubes of 10 ‘gee (10 doses) 
In packages of 50 pellets ( 50 doses) 
In packages of 100 pellets (100 doses) 


Blackleg Vaccine (Powder) 
Blackleg Vaccine (Cord) 


Anti-Blacklegé Serum, which may be used for both 
curative and immunizing purposes. 
In bottles of 100 mils 


Insist upon the “ Mulford” Brand, regardless of which form 
of product you elect to use. 


For prices and literature, write to 


a? H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 


Bere Manufaciuring and Biological Chemists 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





















































Live Stock Poisoning 
Edited by L. H. PAMMEL, Ph. D. 
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HONEY LOCUST. DELICIOUS HOLLY. 
PRICKLY ASH. 


I am sending some specimens of limbs and 
pods and berries taken from trees growing in 
a cow pasture. A number of these cows have 
been affected with the following symptoms— 
extreme nervousness, dilation of pupil of eye, 
diarrhoea. They seem to recover when taken 
out of pasture for a few days and given a 
hypodermic of morphine in acute cases. Then 
generally they do not have another attack for 
two or three months. —O. M. N., Miss. 

Reply: The plants are as follows: The one 
seeded honey locust (Gleditsia aquatica). This 
plant, so far as I know, is perfectly harmless. 
Cattle very frequently feed upon the pods of 
the related species without injury, in fact, they 
obtain some nourishment from the pods of the 
plant. I do not, therefore, regard this as in- 
jurious. 

The second plant I find is a deciduous holly 
(Ilex decidua) which, so far as I know is not 
injurious. However, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that several other species of holly 
contain the principle ilicin, and the black bark 
vomit (Llex cassine) was used by the Indians 
to make what they called their “black drink” 
and medicine for clearing the head and 
stomach. 

Another specimen sent is prickly ash (Xan- 
thoxylum Clava-herculis). This plant is not 
poisonous, although it is a very strong cathar- 
tic. It contains an alkaloidal principle. 

The plant with the juicy fruit I do not recog- 
nize. Undoubtedly you will find some of the 
Carolina laurel cherry (Laurocerasus caro- 
liniana) in the woods. This is a native shrub 
of Western Asia and is widely naturalized in 
the south. It is used for making cherry laurel 
water, and the bark has a bitter taste, resem- 
bling that of bitter almond. The medical prin- 
ciple it contains is a sedative narcotic, and the 
plant itself contains a considerable amount of 
amygdalin which is converted into hydrocyanic 
acid. The plant must therefore be regarded as 
poisonous. 

You also sent a specimen of a kind of buck- 
thorn (Bumelia) which so far as I know, is 


not poisonous, and one of an evergreen creep- 
ing vine, which I am unable to identify, as it 
is not Gelsemium or yellow jessamine (which 
should be common in the same woods) be- 
cause the plant you sent has tendrils. The 
plant with the thick pods is a member of the 
trumpet family and is known to botanists as 
Bignonia capreolata, a well known creeping 
vine with beautiful flowers. This, of course, 
is not poisonous, so far as I know. 

I am, therefore, inclined to think any poison- 
ing which may occur here is probably due to 
the seeds of the holly or the prickly ash, or 
possibly the black juicy fruited shrub which I 
do not recognize. 


WILL NIGHTSHADE POISON 
GOSLINGS? 

One of our members was told that when her 
goslings ate nightshade they would be pois- 
oned and die and she asked me concerning this 
matter, and I have been unable to find any- 
thing along this line. Is it possible that night- 
shade is poisonous enough to kill goslings?— 
A. S. B., Iowa. 

Reply: There are several nightshades (So- 
lanum) black henbane (Hyoscyamus) Jimson 
weed (Datura) all of which are indiscrimi- 
nately referred to as nightshade. Our common 
nightshade is Solanum nigrum the fruit of this 
is not very poisonous. I am however inclined 
to think that the leaves of any of the above 
plants contain a sufficient amount of the pois- 
onous principle Solanin in some cases hyoscy- 
amine to make them poisonous. The amount 
varies in different plants, a considerable quan- 
tity of the plant (Solanum) in some cases has 
been consumed without injury. Some cases of 





‘poisoning have however been recorded. I have 


not had any experience with goslings and 
nightshade. It may be that they are more sen- 
sitive than other plants. 

There are a good many cases of poisoning 
from this plant on record. The characteristic 
symptoms are about the same in man and ani- 
mal. They are stupefaction, staggering, loss 
of speech, feeling and consciousness and some- 
times convulsions. Fortunately few cases are 
fatal, 
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A New Fly 
Repellant 


That Kills Flies 


Acme Fly-Kill 


(A light, clear oily compound) 


Kills flies, mosquitoes and other 
pests. 


Does not stain or gum and is non- 
poisonous. 


Almost odorless and is ideal for 
use in dairies. 


Effective twelve to twenty-four 
hours. 


Positively keeps off flies, mosqui- 
toes and other pests. 


Applied with any ordinary 
sprayer. 


Used and dispensed by many Wis- 
consin veterinarians. Names of 
satisfied users furnished upon re- 
quest. 


Put up in one, and five and ten 
gallon tins. Also in steel drums 
with faucets. 


A Unique Preparation 


Price $2.50 the Gallon 


Forty Per Cent Discount to Veterinarians 


Acme Chemical Company 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 




















SHEEP SORREL 


Would you please tell me the kind of weeds 
these are, and if poisonous to cattle. Please 
let me hear from you by return mail. Thank- 
ing you in advance, I remain—T. G. V., Iowa. 


Reply: Sheep Sorrel (Rumex acetosella) is 
a smooth perennial usually growing from six 
to twelve inches high having horizontal creep- 
ing root stocks. The leaves are hastate (the 
upper narrow and the flowers on somewhat 
drooping pedicle, dioecious). This weed is 
thin, and especially common in gravelly, sandy 
and clay soil and is widely distributed in North 
America. This is related to the dock which 
contains the principal rumicin which is some- 
times used for the destruction of parasites of 
the skin. 


Species Contains Oxalic Acid 

The species of Rumex contains oxalic acid. 
In the leaves of the common sheep sorrel the 
oxalic acid is both free and in~combination 
with calcium and potassium. The related 
European garden sorrel (Rumex acetosa) is 
used in Europe, especially in Switzerland, to 
obtain oxalic acid of commerce. 


Avoided by Horses and Cattle 


Everyone has, of course, observed that cattle 
or horses carefully avoid eating sheep sorrel 
or the dock. Evidently these plants are dis- 
tasteful to them. The records of poisoning 
from these plants are not very complete; there 
are, however, a few obscure notes stating that 
the weed, sheep sorrel, poisoned horses. 

I suspect, however, if there is any poisoning 
at all it must have been caused by the plant 
itself. We have a fairly good and complete 
record of poisoning from dock in some experi- 
ments that were made in western Canada a few 
years ago, which would seem to indicate pretty 
clearly that the dock and especially all species 
of Rumex must be regarded as poisonous. 


It is also worthy of note that other plants 
having considerable quantity of oxalic acid are 
very poisonous. I refer especially to the field 
sorrel (oxalis). One case came to my atten- 
tion in which a child died with most excruciat- 
ing pains from eating some of the plant and 
yet it is true that many persons have con- 
sumed the leaves of some species of oxalis 
apparently without injury. Very likely the 
poisoning depends upon the amount of free 
oxalic acid in the plant and the readiness with 
which this oxalic acid is broken up when it is 
consumed as food. 
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FERTILITY OF OLD DOGS 


lf it is not asking too much of you would 
ask you to write me personally as I am in 
need of the information sought for, the par- 
ticular cases being under my care for some 
time now and I do not wish to prolong the 
suspense on the part of my clients. 

1. In the first place I have a Boston Terrier 
(male) that has developed a case of chronic 
bronchitis and to which I referred you to some 
time ago. I do not wish to ask anything in 
reference to this trouble as I am going to 
dispose of him as soon as I use him for mating. 
He is ten years old and has seen hard times 
in the way of abuse being pretty well broken 
up and disfigured. Yet as he has been a valu- 
able show dog I wish to use him during the 
mating season and I have been wondering as 
to the possibilities of him being fertile. Of 
course I do not suppose anyone can tell unless 
the Spermatozoan was examined, but I want 
to ask if in your opinion a dog is usually fer- 
tile after ten years of age. 

Reply: 1. The Boston terrier dog, which you 
mentioned, should continue to be fertile, pro- 
viding its general health were better than your 
letter seems to indicate. Of course, all bull 
dogs have a very short life and must be re- 
garded as very old at ten years. Most dogs, 
however, remain fertile until they begin to 
emaciate from senility. 


BRAIN DAMAGED BY HEAT STROKE 

A draft mare, weighing 1,600 pounds, about 
twelve years old, showed signs of being over- 
heated by working in a team during last June. 
Her temperature, was 108° F. and had evidently 
been running high during a few hours before 
she was finally unhitched and submitted for 
treatment. There being no water available, 
we rubbed her body with pieces of ice held in 
the hand, as was recommended by a contrib- 
utor to Veterinary Medicine last year as the 
best substitute for shower baths where water 
is not plentiful. After an hour of this treat- 
ment the temperature was reduced to 103° F., 
when the mare stood up and staggered a half- 
mile to shelter. She was given digitalin and 
strychnin hypodermically, and swabs were ap- 





plied to the feet to prevent laminitis. 

After three days in the barn, she seemed to 
be as well as ever, but as time went on it was 
found that she never lies down, only occa- 
sionally falling down when sleeping. She is 
inclined to hold her head down while in the 
harness and to lean heavily forward in the 
collar. She shows a tendency to lean the body 
against her team-mate when driving on the 
road, and when turned out will sometimes 
circle about much like a blind horse. She 
does not seem to be capable of doing hard 
work, although her appetite is good and all of 
her organs seems to be in good order.—J. K., 
Nebr. 

Comment: This is clearly a case of damaged 
brain, due to the hyperpyrexia incident to the 
heat stroke. It is not likely that she will ever 
improve. Such an animal should be clipped 
during the summer and worked prudently dur- 
ing hot days. She will henceworth be very 
susceptible to another attack. 


CHRONIC PRURITIS 

I have a seven-year old gelding under my 
charge that has the habit of taking kicking 
spells at night and sometimes trying to bite 
himself. The owner reports that this has been 
going on for two years. I have seen him take 
spells that would not end until he was bathed 
in perspiration. He could be calmed by pet- 
ting him over the body but as soon as I would 
leave the stall the kicking was resumed. Hav- 
ing been unable to determine what was the 
cause of this remarkable trouble I sent blood 
specimens to a laboratory but the report was 
negative. What is the trouble with this brute? 
—W. L. D., Kansas. 

Reply: The one consolation is that these 
troubles are as puzzling to everyone else as 
this case has been to you. Itching spells that 
annoy horses to the point of making them kick 
violently and to bite or rub at certain parts of 
the body are common enough, but so far as 
we know there is no satisfactory explanation 
for the symptoms. Despite the fact that para- 
sites are suspected it never happens that such 
a cause can be demonstrated even after years 
of itching. That is to say, the itching con- 
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tinues indefinitely without the cause becoming 
apparent. On the contrary, the mystery 
deepens. ; 

There is nothing more mysterious in path- 
ology than the abnormal sensation known as 
itching when no extraneous agency can be 
directly incriminated. There are only a few 
known agents that cause itching by local con- 
tact with the skin among which are toxal- 
bumins of plants, insects, and parasites, but the 
internist suspects that there are certain con- 
ditions in the blood (e. g. bile acids) that may 
cause the nerve endings to transmit this sensa- 
tion. 

A number of successive saline cathartics, a 
low protein diet and lots of grooming will help 
matters and when the itching spots can be lo- 
cated painting them with tincture of iodine 
will give the patient comfort for a long while. 


STOCK COLIC MEDICINE 


I have been trying to figure out a remedy 
for colic, impactions, etc., for the horse that 
could be dispensed to the layman at a reason- 
able profit. 

I submit the following remedy for your ap- 
proval, pro or con, at your earliest conven- 
ience. 

Using barium chlorid, two ounces, as a 
purge; fluid extract of cannabis indica, one- 
half ounce, to allay pain, and crude petrola- 
tum qs. ad. 16 ounces, to be given as a drench 
at once. 

Do you think the barium chlorid would be 
too strong and irritating to give with this dilu- 
tion? I have searched the materia medica 
and can find no place where barium chlorid is 
given in drench with this dilution. 

If you do not believe the above would be 
satisfactory, I would be glad to have a pre- 
scription which you know is satisfactory, and 
appreciate your kindness very much. I desire 
a remedy that will purge an animal in at least 
three or four hours.—C. J. C., North Dakota. 

REPLY: Barium chlorid as a drug for use 
by laymen for colic is not very advisable. 
Such remedies are invariably used when not 
indicated and leave disaster behind them. 

As a stock colic remedy to leave with horse 
owners, I would select an entirely different 
and more simple remedy, for example: 


BarDAGGes BIORS seccccsick cs secs 4 drams 
Aromatic Spirits of Amonia...... 4 drams 
Essence of Peppermint.......... 4 drams 
WEE 2itas abc dees vas 8 ounces to 1 pint 


This is always a good stomachic, antacid 
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Anti-Hog Cholera Serum U. S. Vet. 
License 127 


Ralston, Nebraska 


Distributing Points: 


Omaha, Nebr. Davenport, Iowa 
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472 QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


and analgesic remedy. If it is repeated in a 
half hour, you will note that a horse has a 
fairly good dose of purgative. If repetition is 
not necessary, the four drams of aloes will do 
no harm. 


MIXED INFECTION BACTERINS FOR 
NECROTIC ENTERITIS AND SWINE 
PLAGUE 
What success are veterinarians having with 

mixed infection bacterins? I have used sul- 

phated copper and charcoal for necrotic en- 
teritis without good results but believe that 

I should be giving this medicant in larger 

doses. I would appreciate information about 

the proper dose of copper sulphate for hogs. 

Until now, I have had better results with 
potassium permanganate in the dilution of 64 
grains to the pint and then giving this at the 
rate of two ounces for every 25 gallons of 
water or swill. Should it be given strongly? 
—C. J. H., Iowa. 

Reply by Dr. Kinsley: 

Generally speaking, the veterinarians report 
good results from the use of mixed infection 
bacterins. Whether or not good results are 
obtained from the administration of this prod- 
uct will of course depend upon how it is used. 

In infected herds all exposed swine should 
receive at least two injections 5 to 7 days 
apart. Infected swine should be given two 
or three injections 5 to 7 days apart. In con- 
junction with the bacterin treatment it is, 
of course, advisable to restrict the diet pro- 
viding only semi-solid or liquid foods. If it 
is possible, sour milk or preferably semi-solid 
buttermilk should be provided as a drink as 
the diluent for making slops. 

Copper sulphate is usually prescribed as fol- 
lows: Dissolve 1 1b. in 50 gal. of water and 
give the solution in the place of water. A 
50 Ib. pig can readily consume one dram of 
copper sulphate daily, without any damage, 
and this is a useful agent. The permanganate 
solution that you have prescribed is of suffi- 
cient strength but most practitioners prefer 
the copper sulphate solution as previously 
mentioned. 


GOULARD’S EXTRACT 
What is Goulard’s extract? I called an old 
veterinarian in consultation the other day and 
he advised the use of this preparation on the 
leg of a valuable horse I had been treating. 
I have never heard of this drug and was too 

timid to expose my ignorance.—Anon. 
Reply: Goulard’s extract is an official prep- 





aration; the United States dispensatory would 
have enlightened you. It is chemically, liquor 
plumbi subacetatis, and was used a great deal 
as a cooling lotion by the old veterinarians. 
They usually made it themselves by dissolving 
oxide of lead (litharge) in vinegar. 


ERGOT 

Please advise how to get rid of abortion 
from ergot in cows. Have vaccinated them 
but it did not help—L. H. R., Minn. 

Reply: It is a little difficult to answer this 
letter. Presumably the diagnosis is incorrect. 
If the abortion is caused by the fungus Ergot 
(Clavicips purpurea) vaccination will not help. 
It is not likely, however, that ergot will be 
found in the grass at this time of the year; un- 
less old hay was used it was not the cause. 
However, there are a number of other plants 
which cause abortion like the Pasque flower 
(Anexmone patens var Wolfgangiana), which 
is common in Minnesota. Probably also some 
of the buttercups are common which may pro- 
duce abortion. I would advise you to look 
through your pasture pretty carefully. 


BERTEROA SUSPECTED OF BEING 
POISONOUS 

I am sending you under separate cover a 
specimen of plant for identification and infor- 
mation as to whether it is of a poisonous na- 
ture. The horses having received three feeds 
of new hay, containing about ten per cent of 
this weed exhibited the following symptoms: 
stiffness of the limbs, temperature elevated one 
to two degrees, appetite remained fairly good. 
Their attitude resembled that of a horse with 
laminitis—H. C. G., Mich. 

Reply: The specimen sent for identifica- 
tion is one of the mustards (Berteroa incana) 
a weed which has been introduced in recent 
years with clover seed and is more or less 
widely scattered in the northern states. It is 
not known to be poisonous although, of course, 
many members of the mustard family are 
pungent. The poisoning must have been due 
to something entirely different than the mus- 
tard which was sent to me, but the laminitis 
might be due to digestive disturbances which 
such weeds cannot produce. 


There are 115 cow testing associations in 
Wisconsin, containing 3,500 members who own 
approximately 55,000 cows. It is plain that 
the work of these associations results in weed- 
ing out a large number of unprofitable cows 
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WEED ASTER 

In separate package I am sending a piece 
of weed which a client claimed to have poi- 
soned geese. I-have cut off about two feet 
from the part I am sending you. It has just 
one single stock. I did not believe it to be 
very poisonous at all. If it is, refer me to it 
in your manual of Poisonous Plants.—S. P. 
H., la. 

Reply.—The plant sent is a species of aster, 
and probably not poisonous, at least no cases 
have ever been reported. It is possible that 
the client has failed to find the Whorled Milk- 
weed which looks somewhat similar but has 
milky juice. 

If this occurs in the yard it is very likely 
that it may have produced the poisoning you 
mention in your letter. At any rate the plant 
you sent is not poisonous. 


LAYING HENS NEED OYSTER SHELLS 
AND GRIT 


“Laying hens require oyster shells and lime- 
stone grit at all times as well as mash con- 
taining animal feed,” said Prof. J. G. Halpin 
in an address at the poultry school at the Ohio 
Experiment Station. 

This statement was based on an array of 
valuable data gleaned from years of experi- 
mental work at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. The data showed conclusively that 
failure to provide.shells and grit for the laying 
hens is disastrous to profitable egg production, 
though contrary to popular belief this failure 
does not appear to cause soft shelled eggs. 

In order to get pullets in the habit of eat- 
ing oyster shells and grit at an early age, it 
is the practice of the Experiment Station to 
keep these essentials before the birds during 
the brooder stage. When the pullets are out 
on range a quantity of the shells and grit are 
put on ground near the colony house. 


A GOOD UTERINE STIMULANT 


R Cotarnin hydrochlorid ....... 30 ers. 
Hydrastin hydrochlorid 
RPM 9 sa5 soe cae odsicinieias 5 drs. 
Quinine hydrobromid ........ 2 ozs. 


iat shart. No. 30. 
Sig. Give a powder night and morning. 

To tone up the uterus in any of the many 
conditions such treatment is required post- 
partum, as well as during the treatment of 
chronic metritis. 

For small animals the prescription should be 
reduced about one-tenth. 
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Would you be interested 
in a practical, satisfactory 
way of handling retained 
placentae and pneumonias 
in cattle? If so, write us. 
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Looking Backward 


A Look Into the Past Unfetters the Mind, Gives a Clearer Conception of the Present, and Tends to 
Strengthen Our Confidence in the Future 














There were mammals on earth 40,000,000 
years ago. 


Fifty thousand years ago, the cow was al- 
ready playing an important role in the affairs 
of man, if not many thousand years before. 


It was the horse that enabled the Huns to 
overrun the Roman Empire and extend their 
possessions to the Rhine during the fifth cen- 
tury, A. D. The Huns were a great horse- 
owning nation, were good horsemen and their 
horses are described as having been of high 
quality. 


Abou Bekr, veterinarian to the Sultan of 
Egypt, El Macer, wrote a book on diseases 
of the horse and equestrian matters, and was 
held in high esteem by his contemporaries. 


The patron saint of horses, Saint Eloi, born 
in 588 A. D., performed marvelous cures in 
connection with the sick. The deed of the 
Saint in shoeing a vicious horse has becn 
many times reproduced in art. The legend is 
that the horse, being difficult to shoe, he re- 
moved the limb and shod the foot, the leg 


was then restored to the body. —(Early History 
of Veterinary Medicine.) 


There were horses on earth 40,000,000 years 
ago according to the teachings of modern 
paleontologists. 250,000 years ago the horse 
was used for food by man and 50,000 years ago 
it was already undergoing domestication. Since 
the beginning of history 15,000 years ago it has 
been the salvation of man and nations. 


In the introductory paragraph of a work on 
veterinary materia medica written by Dr. 
James White of London, England, in 1825, the 
author said: “It is much more desirable to 
preserve health by attention to the prophy- 
lactic or preventive part of medicine than to 
the curative part,’ exploding the prevailing 
notion that the idea of prevention rather than 
cure originated with the present generation. 


Artificial impregnation of mares was prac- 
ticed by the Arabs for many centuries. 


It is said that the first book on equine ana- 
tomy was published by Jean Heroard, born 
in Paris, at 1561. It was entitled “Osteology 
of the Horse” and was dedicated to Henry IV. 


In 1683, Andrew Snae, farrier to His Maijes- 
ty, the King of England, published a book en- 
titled “The Anatomy of An Horse,” which 
contained a full description of all the anatom- 
ical parts of the body. 


The Chicago Veterinary Society, organized 
in 1895, is the oldest muncipal veterinary as- 
sociation with an uninterrupted history in this 
country. 


Ancient Greece, that is the Greece of Xeno- 


phon, had the highest standard of veterinary 
practice that ever existed among the Romans. 


Vegetius, the great Roman veterinarian and 
author, attempted to raise the standard by 
studying meat literature. 


Paracentesis abdominalis was practiced by 
the ancient Greek veterinarians. 


LEST WE FORGET 


The veterinary officers holding high posi- 
tions who participated in the Second Battle of 
the Marne before Chateau Thierry during 
July, 1918, are: Capt. Williams, division vet- 
erinarian, Ist division; Lieut. Moffitt, division 
veterinarian, 2nd division; Capt. Pollard, divi- 
sion veterinarian, 3rd division; Major Mitchell, 
division veterinarian, 42nd division; Major 
Steele, division veterinarian, 26th division; 


Capt. McAuslin, division veterinarian, 4th divi- 
sion; Capt. Wood, division veterinarian, 28th 
division. 

Major Jewell commanded as corps veterin- 
arian of the lst army corps under which these 
divisions operated. 
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KENTUCKY PROSPERITY 

Oftimes the veterinarian gets an expression 
to the effect that “the horse is a thing of the 
past.” From reports reaching the offices of 
VETERINARY MEeEpIcINE there is every indication 
that such statements are erroneous and mis- 
leading. 

It is both encouraging _ interesting to 
learn from veterinarians in the larger cities 
of the United States that practice since the 
frst of the year has been exceedingly good, 
and that the horse has furnished his share of 
this business. Among veterinarians who re- 
port a prosperous 1922 are Doctors C. A. Mil- 
ler and E. Calldemeier of the firm of Miller 
and Calldemeier, Louisville, Ky. These two 
practitioners formed a partnership six years 
ago. Both are graduates of the Chicago 
Veterinary College. Dr. Miller was a mem- 
ber of the class of 1890, Dr. Calldemeier grad- 
uated in 1911. Both have been engaged in 
practice in Louisville since leaving college. 
Recently they built a thoroughly modern and 
up-to-date hospital. It is fully equipped. A 
special operating room for small animals is 
maintained. A motor ambulance for both 
large and small animals is constantly in use. 
Doctors Miller and Calldemeier are well and 
popularly known throughout the Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana section. 

Dr. F. M. Kearns, a member of the 1911 
Chicago Veterinary College class is an asso- 
ciate of the firm. 


Dr. H. O. Chapman, formerly of Marengo, 
Illinois, has moved his office and equipment 
to Genoa, Illinois, to exploit better prospects. 


Dr. H. D. Chamberlain, of Belvidere, Illinois, 
has been named county veterinarian by the 
Boone County (Illinois) farm bureau. 


Dr. H. B. Hickman, Pilot Grove, Missouri, 
was married to Miss Lurline Pile, Dallas, 
Texas. They will reside in Pilot Grove. 


Dr. Louis I. Helfand, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and of the Agricul- 
tural College of Ohio State University, is now 
associated with the Alexander Laboratories. 
He will act as representative of the firm in 
the eastern territory. His headquarters are at 
215 Pleasant street, Hammonton, New Jersey. 
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The Eucamphine Co. 


The Mid-Wests Most Pop- 
ular Biological and 
Pharmaceutical House 


Products Extensively Employed by 
Physicians and Veterinarians 


OUR CHANGE OF PRICES 
AUG. 1, 1922 


GUAILYPTOL 


oe a errr ee $ 1.25 

a SS See eee eee 5.50 Prepaid 
ye eS Seen 10.25 
og a SR 26.00 - 


Veterinarians have had a hard season 
the past year and these prices are to 
enable them to get back, into a good 
season’s coming, with a better chance 
of a fair profit, for their professional 
services. 

We believe in service, courtesy and 
speed, nominal cost, and a more than 
fair consideration in business. 

All the graduate licensed vets know 
the old reliable GUAILYPTOL so it is 
useless to say much more on the sub- 
ject. Do not be misled by the many 
preparations put out containing GUAI- 

O There is only one real GUAILYP- 
TOL—its quality and effectiveness has 
never been in question, and that prod- 
uct is made by the Eucamphine Co. 
Tried and never found wanting. 


EUCAMPHINE 


| ere $ 0.70 
TR sn oc 000 wdig oe Hees 3.50 

poe OO Se 6.50 Prepaid 
EUG CI ORs ve nee ceuceeke 15.00 ™ 


You can’t beat this stock product— 
it covers a large field for the price. 


CORN STATES SERUM 


Blood Clear Clear Concentrated 
$0.93-$1.00 $1.10 . 
WUE eiiicacegevees ee eb ewe $1.00 per 100 Mil. 


Watch for our new fall products. Good 
quality, and reliable in use. We handle no 
patent medicines. All products put up by a 
professional graduated and licensed veterinarian. 
We will get anything for veterinarians if it is 

in Chicago’s market. 


The Eucamphine Company 


Telephones 
Franklin 2627 


Oakland 2304, Lawndale 1328 


Address 
208 N. Wells St. Chicago, IIl. 


A. M. Sorby, President 


Dr. Wm. G. Ellwitz, Secy.-Mgr., Consulting 
Veterinarian 


Night: 
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FOSTORIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Anti-Hog Cholera 


Serum 


Hog Cholera Virus 


Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 131 




















Dr. J. B. Gingery, of Iowa City, Ia., was 
stricken with acute appendicitis while attending 
the local association meeting at Iowa City, and 
was taken hastily to Muscatine for an opera- 
tion where the surgeons report his condition 
as critical. 


Dr. H. A. Wilson, state veterinarian was 
unanimously elected president of the Missouri 
Veterinary Medical Association at the recent 
annual meeting held at Kansas City. 


Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Craig, of Indianapolis, 
announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Marion Elizabeth, to Dr. T. Victor Keene, 
July 6, 1922. 


Dr. Thuriman M. Dick was elected city 
veterinarian of Little Rock, Arkansas, at a re- 
cent meeting of the council of that city. Dr. 
Dick is a graduate of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. His principal duties will be that of in- 
specting the dairies which supply that city 
with milk. 


Dr. J. H. Knapp, of Arkansas City, Kansas, 
displays his confidence in the future of the 
veterinary profession by building an up-to-date 
veterinary hospital at 214 South A street in 
that city. The building is of brick and stucco 
and an ornament to its environs. 


Terre Haute Veterinary Hospital Destroyed 
By Fire 








The large veterinary hospital and equipment 
of Dr. Frank E. Ward. and Sons, at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, was totally destroyed by fire 
June 28, with a loss of $5,000, only partly in- 
sured. All of the animals were saved with 
the exception of two dogs, that could not be 
reached on account of the rapid spread of the 
flames. The misfortune is met with the deter- 
mination to build a larger and more modern 
plant that will meet current requirements. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 
REPUDIATES ITS KANSAS CITY 
ACTION 


The three-day annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Valley Veterinary Association, held at 
Omaha, July 10-11-12, was well attended and 
marked by the presentation of some splendid 
papers, one, A Further Report on Vitamines, 
by Dr. R. F. Bourne, and A Paper on Animal 
Parasitism, by Dr. B. H. Ransom, being par- 
ticularly interesting and worthy of mention. 


The discussions of the excellent papers read 
at the meeting were lacking in interest and dis- 
appointing or altogether absent, and although 
the number present was nearly up to the usual 
big attendance of the Omaha meetings of this 
association, the number who attended the ses- 
sions was relatively small and interest-lacking. 


The big fight on certain of its members that 
this meeting inherited from the semi-annual 
meeting in Kansas City last winter detracted 
disastrously from interest in the program 
and judged from a scientific aspect killed the 
meeting. 


The fight in Kansas City last winter grew 
out of business rivalry between firms dealing 
in veterinary supplies. The veterinarians 
against whom the charges were preferred 
were promptly suspended and their firm con- 
demned. When the trial of these members for 
final expulsion came up at Omaha the charges 
were withdrawn and the accused members vin- 
dicated without a dissenting vote. 


The resolution on this subject, which we 
give below, was not an approval of the meth- 
ods of the American Veterinary Supply Com- 
pany but a condemnation of the methods and 
circumstances under which the charges were 
preferred. That is, the welfare of the asso- 
ciation was sacrificed to business rivalry. 


The fight, though now peacefully settled, 
was a most unfortunate one for the Missouri 
Valley Association. It is not likely to long 
survive it. It is more than probable that this 
splendid association will be dissolved within 
a year or two. It most certainly will if the 
fight is renewed at Kansas City next February. 





Resolution Vindicating Dr. Jungerman and 
Associates 

Whereas: your executive board in meeting 
assembled is of the opinion that unjust accusa- 
tions have been fostered against our good 
members, Doctors G. F. Jungerman, Arthur 
Trickett, R. E. Naylor, W. G. Keehn and T. B. 
Huff, and 

Whereas your executive board being now 
in possession of facts making it feel that com- 
plete exoneration of these members should be 
given. 

Therefore, be it resolved by your executive 
board that all resolutions of censure and 
charges preferred be withdrawn, the members 
preferring the charges being willing, and that 
this resolution be understood as a complete 
vindication and exoneration of members Jun- 
german, Trickett, Naylor, Keehn and Huff. 
We hereby ask this association to adopt this 
resolution by an affirmative vote. 

A motion that the resolution be adopted pre- 
vailed. 

Dr. H. B. Treman, Rockwell City, Iowa, 
was elected President of the Association for 
the ensuing year and Dr. R. F. Bourne was re- 
elected Secretary. 


There are about 28,000 herds of cattle on the 
waiting list in the United States to be tuber- 
culin tested with a view to being finally ac- 
credited, 


Reindeer herds in Alaska are being encour- 
aged both for their economic value as meat 
producers for export and for food and cloth- 
ing for the Eskimo. 


A LETTER FROM HOLLAND 

I suppose it will be a surprise to you to hear 
that I am at present in Europe. 

Arrived home there Christmas and found 
my parents and relatives in the very best of 
health and the conditions, it seems to me, are 
better than before the war; people live better. 
- I was nine days in Germany and traveled 
along the Rhine and saw the soldiers of the 
allies and saw gallant boys. 

The Germans are as happy as ever and it 
seems that they have fun all the time. Saloons 








WeAre Proud of Our Record 


The successful performance of 
our Serum combined with our su- 
perior facilities for giving speedy 
service 


are the primary reasons our old 
patrons stick with us and new 
ones add their names to the long 
list of satisfied customers. 


The Great Western Serum Co. 


820 Exchange Avenue 
Stock Yards 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telegraph Address 
“Stock Yards Station” 
Chicago 
Long Distance Phones 
Yards 0372 
Yards 6400 


The patronage of qualified veterinarians 
is respectfully solicited. 
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are very busy and everything is very cheap. 
With U. S. money a fellow is assured a good 
time there. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has been so bad 
here that there are still a great number of 
cattle with heaves and lameness. They don’t 
seem to know much here about T. B. eradica- 
tion. The United States is much more ad- 
vanced in that respect but then there is such 
a great number of cattle tuberculous that it 
would be almost impossible. 

In company with a Dutch veterinarian I saw 
a cow with tuberculosis of the prescapular 
lymph gland in the living animal. 

I believe that the veterinarians are better 
educated here than in the United States ‘e- 
cause they must go to school more years than 
we, but in spite of this the Europeans are a 
great deal more annoyed with quackery than 
the people of the United States. 

I am planning to leave Holland February 25 
for London and start for America from Liver- 
pool on the big steamer Olympic on March 1 
and will be glad to be back to the land of my 
adoption. Yours respectfully, C. H. Haasjes, 
D. VV. Mi. 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS THE 
PRACTITIONER’S FRIEND 


Biological products are coming to the front 
more and more, the more one uses them under 
certain conditions, the more one likes them. 
Usually a practitioner is called in after Tom, 
Dick and Harry have exhausted their stock of 
wonderful remedies. Then as a last resort, 
they call a veterinarian. It frequently occurs 
that nothing can be done to save the life of 
the animal as it is nearly dead, just waiting 
to be buried. Here is where we fail. To give 
anything at all is often a mistake, for if you 
had not given that dose of medicine, the ani- 
mal would have lived. It was so exhausted 
that the exertion caused through the adminis- 
tration of a dose of medicine was simply too 
much and therefore brought the end just a 
little sooner. A great many practitioners have 
come to the rescue in some such cases with 
biological products. Then because they did 
not get results they condemn their own treat- 
ment as being no good, and use no more. 

I am not a paid contributor, but if I can do 
any good, I take pleasure in doing so, not 
after I am dead. To some of you who read 
this Journal but are skeptical about biological 
products, try Beebe’s influenza vaccine in in- 
fluenza and distemper; try Mulford’s anti 
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epinephrin serum in pyemia. I would no 
sooner practise without biological products 
than I would without boots. One never knows 
when an interesting case in which they can 
be used will be met and in numerous cases 
where necessary, the vaccine and heart tonics 
are all that is required. It is proved beyond a 
doubt that the preventive inoculation in black 
leg is the only satisfactory management. How 
frequently suppurating wounds yield to bio- 
logical treatment. Besides, it is the cheapest 
treatment, providing accurate diagnosis is 
made. 

We find sometimes a condition following in- 
fluenza where the temperature will run up as 
high as 108 F. By giving antipyretics and 
laxatives, in a couple of days it will be down 
to normal. The animal will become well again 
for possibly one month or even more, and 
then relapse. Repeat the former treatment 
and they get normal again. Now, this condi- 
tion is quite common. I have found anti- 
nephritic serum (Mulford) to be a specific. 
A specific how? In the course of two or 
three weeks abscess formation occurs on dif- 
ferent parts of the body, not at the seat of 
inoculation because it was given intravenously. 
I have had them come on withers, abdomen, 
flank, behind the forearm, etc. After these are 
opened and evacuated, complete recovery takes 
place. I have known some to have no further 
trouble for five and six years. With such re- 
sults, one can not help but have faith in 
biological products. 

J. L. Clark. 

Russell, Manitoba. 


Thirty per cent of all cattle in Missouri are 
cows of beef breed and twelve per cent are 
dairy cows. The dairy cows have increased 
two per cent during the last year. 


The death rate of horses in Missouri was 
fifteen per thousand during 1921. 


Water increases the egg yield. It has been 
determined that many flocks of hens have less 
than one-half of the amount of water they need 
for body maintenance and egg production. 


Henderson and Amos report the use of air 
forced into the Fallopian tube in the human 
to overcome collapse or slight adhesions due 
to infection. How applicable would such a 
procedure be in collapse of the bovine Fallo- 
pian tube? 
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Talk Is Cheap 


Results attained by action are 
what actually count .. . 


“Standard 


Serum 
Prevents 


Cholera’’... 


Since it was first introduced 
Standard Serum was made by 
and sold only to qualified 
veterinarians. 


The 
Standard Serum 
Company 
9-11-13-15 South Second 
KANSAS CITY KAWS. 


D. H. Burcham, D.V.S., Pres. 
H. E, Zimmerman, D.V.S., Sec. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
D. Bourne, Hamilton, O. 
W. S. Clemmons, Rives, Tenn. 
W. C. Mooney, Galesburg, IIl. 
J. M. Sigmon, Stigler, Okla. 
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488 VETERINARY MEDICINE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words 8 cents each. Send 
cash with order. Add 25c extra for correspondence when replies are sent in care of Veterinary Medicine 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Anti-Fis-Tract is a proven remedy for_all 
fistulous tracts, actinomycosis, chronic abscesses, etc. Full 
directions. $1.00 per dozen. Charges prepaid. b 
Wimsett, D.V.M., Winfield, Kans. 





I HAVE A FEW PAIR OF REGISTERED SIL- 
ver black foxes for sale. This is the center of the black 
fox industry of the United States. Dr. F. U. Steele, 
Muskegon, Mich. 





VETERINARY PRACTICE FOR SALE—Large ter- 
ritory. Practice running $6,000 a year. May be just what 
ou want. Address 3035, care F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust 
Idg., Omaha, Nebr. 





HN 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and Horse hides 
for fur coats and Robes. Cow and Steer hides into Har- 
ness or Sole Leather. Catalog on request. We repair and 
remodel _worn furs; estimates furnished. The Crosby 
Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








“QUICK COLLECTIONS” — Everywhere. Live wire 
firm! Established 27 years. William H. Dodd, 87 Nas- 
~~ ~~ New York. Don’t wait, send us your bills 
today 





NICKEL PLATING—Every Veterinarian has some in- 
strument which needs replating. Send them to us. We 
will make them like new at a moderate cost. Nelson 
Plating Co., Morris, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Rapidly growing practice in East Central 
Iowa. Town one thousand; both churches; pure bred 
section; large territory; no competition; collections ex- 
ceptionally good; cheap rent. Leaving state. Price, 
three hundred dollars, including large drugs and office 
fixtures. Possession at once. Car and instruments on 
aon Address No. 687, care of VETERINARY MED- 
ICINE. 





FOR SALE—Will sacrifice complete modern equip- 
ment. Opportunity for graduate veterinarian desiring out- 
fit for himself. Reason for selling, death of husband. 
Address, Mrs. A. F. Reichmann, Armour, S. Dak. 





FOR SALE— Bound volumes of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE: 1910, 1912, 1913, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918. 
$4.00 per volume. Address VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








FOR SALE German Police Pups. Pedigreed. Fine 
stock. $30.00 > Shipped on approval. Imported dogs 
at stud. Dr. H. O. Helmer, Cooperstown, N. D. 








POSITIONS, LOCATIONS, ETC. 





VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. (Guaranteed Service.) 
Established 1904. 





POSITION WANTED—As assistant by a veterinarian. 
14 years’ practical experience in city and county prac- 
tice. Lately employed by the U. S. B. A. I. Will go 
anywhere. References. Address No. 688, care of VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Paying mixed practice in Northern IIli- 
nois. Good roads. Good pay. Good prices. $150 for 
quick sale for practice, drugs and office fixtures. Address 
No. 689, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





_ Veterinarians—I offer a few of fine training and expe- 
rience—and anxious for connection with firms, schools, 
etc., also as assistants. Any available positions o 
for Graduate, Experienced, pelcuneed Veterinarians. ° 
charge for service. F. V. iest, Peters Trust Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 





ASSISTANT WANTED—A live wire, honest, hon- 
orable and industrious. In Central Illinois. Address No. 


690, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Pammel’s 
Manual for Poisonous Plants 
$7.50 plus Postage and Insurance. 
Address orders to 
PROFESSOR L. H. PAMMEL 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 








PRINTING 


BETTER PRINTING for less money. Send for free 
samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklets, 
cards, etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., 525 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








M. J. Hoffman 
Taxidermist 
999 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Specializing in the Mounting of Pet Dogs, Cats, Birds 
and Monstrosities 


Game Heads and Rugs Made to Order 
Mounted Specimens of All Kinds For Sale 












STOLL 
STAY-THERE 
EAR MARK 





The identification tag for animals that IS satisfactory. Used 
by the B. A. I., most states, and hundreds of veterinary prac- 

itioners. Write for le and . An ear mark for every 
purpose. M. H. STOLL Colorado Springs, Col. 
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thoroughly equipped. 





Dr. Wm. Moermond has opened an office 
for practice at Eberly, Iowa. 


Dr. Albert Conley, formerly associated with 
Dr. L. M. Davis of Winner, S. D., has moved 
to Gregory, S. D., to enter practice. 


Dr. R. S. Christman, Marysville, California, 
sustained a total loss of his supplies and equip- 
ment when a fire, June 17, gutted his office 
before the fire department: could get into ac- 
tion. 


Dr. Z. A. Oviatt has purchased the practice 
of Dr. W. V. Ellis at Hubbard, Iowa, and has 
moved there with his family to begin work at 
his chosen occupation. He is a graduate of 
Ames. 


Dr. G. A. Scott and son, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
are building a new veterinary hospital, which 
is to be equipped with every modern appliance 
for the treatment of animals. The structure 
is 30x60 and built of brick and tile. Dr. G. A. 
Scott is one of the pioneer veterinarians of 
the Middlewest, educated his son to succeed 
him and displays his confidence in the future 
by leaving behind a monument to his achieve- 
ments. 


Dr. E. W. McCrone, assistant state veterin- 
arian of South Carolina, died in a Columbia 
hospital of typhoid fever on June 27th. Dr. 
McCrone was 46 years old and leaves a wife 
and one son nine ‘years old. The body was 
sent to the old home at Haddam, Kansas, for 
interment. Dr. McCrone was graduated from 
the Kansas State Agricultural College in 1903, 
receiving a B. S. in Agriculture. He returned 
and was graduated from the same institution 
in 1907, receiving a degree in veterinary medi- 
cine. He had: been in South Carolina a year 
and a half. 


Dr. Edward M. Lang, 4131 West Broadway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, is building a new vet- 
erinary hospital to be completed August 1. 
The building is fireproof, of brick and con- 


‘crete construction, and is modern in every 


way. It is 30 x 120 feet, has stalls, kennels, 
offices, and operating conveniences. It has a 
capacity of twelve horses and ninety dogs. 
The operating room is finished with white 
enamel tile, conveniently arranged and will be 
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The STRASCO 


PEER OF ALL CASES 


The STRASCO Case was the first 
metal covered Veterinary case to make 
its appearance and after three years of 
thorough test it is conceded by more 
than 3,800 Veterinarians to be the 


peer of all cases. For long wear, con- 
venience in practice and economy, no 
equal of the STRASCO CASE exists. 
Users frankly approve it. 


The Only Metal Case 
That Will Not Rust 


Covered with finest lacquered zinc 
sheeting, the STRASCO is the only 
case that will not rust, tarnish or show 
wear. 

The removable partition makes it 
possible to arrange inside of case to 
suit the individual’s particular taste. 


$15.00 


For this handsome case, complete, 
filled with 21 four-ounce bottles of our 
most practical tablets. The case is 
ready to make a call when it reaches 
your office. 

_ Order a STRASCO CASE today. Let 
it make your practice more convenient. 


Price of empty case upon request. 


R. J. Strasenburgh Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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For WORMS IN 
SWINE: 


Vermuloids 


(EAGLE) 


A Swine Vermicide of 


Real Merit 


Containing :— 
Oil Chenopodium 
Thymol 
Creosote 
Areca Nuts 
Aloin 
Calomel 


Price: 
$ 25.00 per thousand capsules. 
100.00 for five thousand. 


Packed in boxes of 25 capsules only. 


Yéur own label if desired. 





38 S. 7th St. 





Kansas City, Kans. 




















CAESAREAN SECTION IN BITCH 
NINETEEN PUPS 


Subject: Shepard Police dog, “Melra.” 

History: Twelve hours later, with delivery 
of three puppies. Two weeks premature. 

Symptoms or condition: Bitch had very 
feeble or practically no expulsive power, could 


not lie down on account of extreme size and’ 


too weak to stand, could only sit dog fashion. 
Pups delivered were dead, but well developed 
and normal except, dropsy of allantoic fluids. 

Treatment: Although the bitch had deliv- 
ered three pups there was no apparent reduc- 
tion in her size, and due to the extreme weak- 
ness and enormous size of her I advised the 
owner that I believed that an operation would 
be the only possible means of saving her and 
that that would be unfavorable. 








So everything in readiness with the ani- 
mal having % gr. Morphine % hour before, 
we proceeded to operate at 9:15 P. M., June 
9, 1922. Ether being used as general anaes- 
thetic, taking very little of same to produce 
surgical anaesthesia. 

Strict asepsis was followed through the 
entire operation, and it being necessary to 
open both cornua of uterus. 

The operation being finished and bitch made 
comfortable I proceeded to count the number 
of pups, which I will say was so great I could 
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not keep count at time of removing them, and 
the number was sixteen besides the three de- 
livered naturally before the operation, making 
nineteen in all, well developed, normal pups. 

The bitch was given 5 c.c. Camporated Oil 
before the operation and 5 c.c. following the 
operation, also gave 15 c.c. Flavisol in the peri- 
toneal cavity, following the next day with the 
same amount, and 5 c.c. of Camphorated Oil 
three times a day the same day. The animal 
was allowed some light food June 10th which 
she took, but she was very weak and could 
not stand alone, improvement was rapid and 
bitch made a complete recovery in ten days. 

Immediately following above operation, I 
operated a Small White Puddle bitch, which 
had been in labor for four days. This bitch 
had one pup, and it lay with hind quarters in 
one cornua and head in the other with front 
feet in body of uterus and pelvic cavity. The 
feotal membranes being completely sloughed 
away, with that characteristic greenish dis- 
charge present. 

This bitch made a complete recovery and 
both are doing fine at present writing.—H. 
Meade Hami'ton, V. M. D., Muncie, Indiana. 


Dr. Richard L. Kramlich, 59 years old, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
died in Allentown, Pa., following a long illness. 


Dr. Norton Dock has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Ohio state board of examiners, vice 
Dr. Reuben Hilty resigned. 


Dr. J. Aubery Lane (colored) has been ap- 
pointed field veterinarian for the board of 
agriculture of Ohio. He is a graduate of the 
veterinary department of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. R. A. Andrews, humane officer of Salem, 
Oregon, when called to the telephone early in 
the morning a few days ago, a voice greeted: 
“Hello, doc, some low-down cuss left his horses 
standing out all night on Ferry Street. Didn’t 
even have a blanket on ’em. Cold, too. Can 
you do something about it?” 

Stepping into his bunkers hurriedly the doc- 
tor filed out to Ferry Street and found that 
the objects of this brutality were wooden horses 
of a merry-go-round, waiting to be used on the 
following day for the benefit carnival of the 
Salem hospital. 

“Well, I’ll be ——,” said the doctor, as he 
turned around to search for the practical joker 
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Antiphlogistine 


Is a Valuable Aid to 
Veterinarians in 


EQUINE BOVINE 
FELINE 


CANINE 
PRACTICE 









PNEUMONIA 
TENDINITIS 
SPRAINS 
SCRATCHES 
ORCHITIS 
CAPPED KNEE 


ABSCESSES 
BRUISES 
BURNS 

BOG SPAVIN 
HARNESS GALLS 


Yield Promptly to 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Applied Hot and Thick and 
Covered With Cotton 








Send for Booklet and Sample 








The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York 
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We have no corner on 
salesmanship ability. 


Neither are we any 
more aggressive in our 
efforts to get orders 
than are our friends in 


the same business. 


It is our belief that 
business is good with us 
because------- 
our products are good, 
our service is "correct", 
our treatment is fair. 


And besides we are mem- 
bers of, cater to and pro- 
tect the interests of the 
profession. 


The Peoria Serum 
Company 


J. F. ROSER, D. V. S., Manager 


Day Phone: Main 6135 
Night Phone: Bluffs 2866 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


MISSOURI STATE MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Veterinary Medical Association at Kansas 
City, June 28-29 was pronounced the best in 
the history of the association, from the stand- 
points of attendance, general interest ‘and 
accomplishments, and much credit is due the 
officers of the association and Chairman Eagle 
of the committee of arrangements for the 
achievement. The literary program given at 
the Coates House on the 28th was featured 
by the following contributions all of which 
were discussed at length: 

Hog Cholera Immunization, Thos. B. 
Hume; Diseases of Dogs, A. Trickett; Revi- 
sion of Ethics to meet the Needs of the Mod- 
ern Veterinarian, Fred C. Cater; Accredited 
Herd Plan, Ralph Graham, H. A. Wilson and 
E. L. Young; The In’s and Out’s of Tubercu- 
lin Testing, E. B. Ward; Differential Diagno- 
sis of Poultry Diseases, E. R. Beaudette; The 
Psychology of Collections, J. B. Nourse. 

The clinic program was held at the fair 
grounds at Independence on the 29th. It was 
an outdoor clinic designed to portray opera- 
tions as they are done in the field, and in this 
and all other connections was a pronounced 
success. The day was ideal, the cases numer- 
ous and casualties nil. Among the operators 
were Moore, Flynn, Jungerman, Staddler, 
Brown, Merillat and others. 

A barbecue lunch of grilled spare ribs (Yum 
Yum) was served at noon. 

The ladies were entertained with a theater 
party, an automobile tour of the boulevards, 
a visit to Electric Park and a luncheon by 
Mrs. Folse at the home of the secretary. 





MICHIGAN STATE MEETING 
The summer meeting of this live association 


' which is becoming known as one of the out- 


standing annual events of the country was 
held at the M. A. C., East Lansing, June 28, 
29, 30, when a program covering an unusual 
scope was carried to a large attendance. Much 
credit for the success of meeting is due to 
President Wurm and Secretary Runnels who 
have shown an untiring interest in planning 
a good program and bringing it to a success- 
ful end. 





The seventh annual meeting of the Tennes- 
see board of veterinary examiners met at 
Nashville, June 14, to effect its annual organi- 
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zation and examine candidates for license. The 
personnel of the board as re-organized is as 
follows: Dr. F. R. Youree, Lebanon, presi- 
dent; Dr. S. H. Woods, Murfreesboro, vice- 
president; Dr. Wm. Bell, Nashville, treasurer. 





SECOND IDAHO ANNUAL 

The second annual meeting of the Idaho 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at 
Boise City, Thursday, May 11. The official 
announcement indicates that the following pro- 
gram was carried out: 

“Some Points in the Co-operation of the 
Medical and Veterinary Profession in Rela- 
tion to Public Health,” by F. W. Almond, 
M. D., State Medical Adviser; “The Rela- 
tion of the Veterinary Department of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho to the Students of Animal 
Husbandry,” by B. L. Taylor, veterinarian of 
the university; “Arsenate of Lead Poisoning 
in the Payette Valley,” by R. D. Hurd; “Chron- 
ic Impaction of the Rumen,” by J. H. Weber; 
“Traumatic Pericarditis in the Cow,” by S. E. 
Nelson; “Canine Distemper,” by R. W. Smith; 
“Local Occurrence of Anthrax in Cattle,” by 
A. G: Moore; “Bovine Sterility and Its Treat- 
ment,” by H. R. Groome and J. E. McCoy; 
“Hemorrahagic Septicemia in Sheep,” by A. J. 
Powell; “Dourine in Horses and Its Clinical 
Diagnosis in the Field,” by A. J. DuFrene; 
“Pitfalls of the Veterinarian,” by J. H. Plank; 
“State and Federal Co-operation and Its Rela- 
tion to the Private Practitioner,” by W. A. 
Sullivan, of the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry; “Mastitis in the Cow,” by F. H. 
Hostettler. J. D. Adams, Temporary Sec’y. 





At the annual banquet of the Chicago Veter-. 


inary Society, June 13, which is the oldest 


municipal association in this country, the prin- 
cipal speakers of the evening were: Dr. A. T. 


Kinsley, president, and Dr. N. S. Mayo, secre- 
tary of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, and D. M. Campbell, editor of Veter- 
inary Medicine. The secretary of this associa- 
tion is Dr. J. B. Jaffray, 1522 Albany Ave., 
Chicago. 





Twenty-five veterinarians attended the meet- 
ing of the Southwest Missouri Veterinary Med- 
ical Association at Neosho, June 1. A clinic 
was held at the veterinary hospital of Dr. D. B. 
Morgan. Interesting and instructive papers 
were read and discussed. Among those in at- 











IOCAMPHOL 


A liquid antiseptic preparation of 
Gum Camphor, Metallic Iodine, and 
Phenol Crystals for the correction of 
all conditions which retard the healing 
of wounds. 

The discovery of the correct propor- 
tion in which to comhine these agents 
to free the resultant compound of the 
caustic and irritating effects, so promi- 
nent a part of the actions of Phenol and 
Iodine, has produced the ideal agent for 
wound healing. None of the good 
effects is retarded, being enhanced in- 
stead, and the compound exhibits all 
the beneficial actions of its three in- 
gredients without any of their bad 
effects. 


locamphol Stimulates 
Healing 


so promptly and carries it along so 
rapidly that scar tissue has no time to 
form. Its stimulative and astringent 
properties are balanced so that exuber- 
ant granulations never form. It destroys 
infection without destroying tissue. It 
stops pain and itching, cools hot, fever- 
ish lesions, and stimulates normal cell 
proliferation, aiding nature at every 
turn. 

Iocamphol is economical, small quan- 
tities to surfaces twice daily. Very con- 
centrated, easily carried. It is the most 
remarkable development for wound 
healing of recent years. If you try it 
on a few cases, you’ll be convinced. 

Special introductory offer, for July, 
extended to include August: 7VM8313 
—Fuli size, 4 oz. $1.00 bottle for $0.50. 


Frank S. Betz Company 


‘Hammond, Ind. 
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tendance were: State Veterinarian Wilson, Drs. § an 
Ward, Berry, Houser, Hodges, Whitlock, > The 
Crumbaugh, McCartney and Rice. B tion, ¢ 
) tucky, 
perime 
NORTH CAROLINA VETERINARY Dr. 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION partm 
A meeting featured by a number of na- tainin, 
tionally known veterinarians and a big barbe- Hoop 
cue was held by this association at Ashville, breed! 
June 28-29. Among the speakers were Pro- secon 
fessor John W. Adams of the University of was 4 
WE WILL CUT Pennsylvania; Dr. J. A. Kiernan, chief of the in all 
THE TAIL SHORT Se ae ee tuberculosis eradication division of the United editot 
States bureau of animal industry; Dr. Maur- VETER 
i ice C. Hall, editor of the department of pari- Th 
sitology of Veterinary Medicine; and Dr. B. Hote 
F, Kaupp, of the North Carolina State college. ing Pp 
Dr. J. P. Spoon, of Burlington, is the secretary 
and Dr. J. H. Rollins, of Rockingham, is presi- 
dent. 
Dr 
/ Stark County, Ohio, veterinarians maintain Dr. 
a live, active association as all counties should, hont 
‘“ © meeting not only in the larger cities like Can- orga 
We produce anti-hog ton, Massillion and Alliance, but in the village thes 
cholera serum and communities where the impelling influence of a 
° 4 publicity has a telling effect. The society an 
virus and noth — sd was recently entertained by Dr. and Mrs. R. S. whi 
more; and we believe Geleue, of Bidinn. 
we do that well. Our TE 
patrons think so, too.” The state association of Texas met at the A 
A. & M. College, College Station, on June Ne: 
21-22, for a bumper meeting, well attended and Jul 
featured by contributions, addresses and on 
clinics of current interest. F 
Ov 
At a meeting of the officers of the Ohio Sp 
State Veterinary Medical Association at the Sn 
home of President Cliffe, Upper Sandusky, cu 
June 15, resolutions were passed condemning Co 
extortion in hog-cholera work and deploring Cc 
the increase in hog-cholera throughout the an 
state. Those present were: G. W. Cliffe, ga 
president, Upper Sandusky; C. B. Frederick St 
Canton; H. Fulstow, Ottawa; W. E. Clemens, ga 
GUILFOIL SERUM COMPANY Granville; F. E. Anderson, Findlay; Reuben St 
Hilty, Toledo; Harry T. Morris, Dayton; R. J. ve 
Offices and Laboratory Cramer, Youngstown; F. L. Lambert, Colum. P. 
18-20-22 North Second Street bus; C. W. Fogle, Leipsic; C. H. Case, Akron; : 
and W. F. Wise, Medina. 
KANSAS CITY KANSAS President Cliffe entertained the visitors at a E 
luncheon given in their honor, 
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KENTUCKY SUMMER MEETINGS 


The Kentucky Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, on invitation of the University of Ken- 
tucky, held their summer meeting at the ex- 
periment station at Lexington, July 12-13. 

Dr. U. G. Houch, of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, talked on matters per- 
taining to bureau activities. Professor J. J. 
Hooper, of Lexington, gave a good talk on 
breeding and the care of dairy herds. On the 
second day, the chief feature of the meeting 
was a demonstration on abortion and sterility 
in all classes of animals by Dr. J. F. DeVine, 
editor of the department of cattle practice in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

The sessions were held at the Lafayette 
Hotel and the demonstration at the stock judg- 
ing pavilion of the college of agriculture. 

Chas. W. Fisher, Sec’y. 





NEW IOWA ASSOCIATION 
Dr. J. H. Lynch was elected president and 
Dr. W. A. Snell, secretary of the new Poca- 
hontas-Buena Vista Veterinary Association, 
organized by the graduate veterinarians of 


these two Iowa counties at Albert City, June . 


Ist. The next meeting will be held at Fonda 
and will be featured by a picnic dinner in 
which, of course, the ladies will participate. 





THIRTY-SECOND NEW YORK STATE 
ANNUAL 

At the thirty-second annual meeting of the 
New York State Veterinary Medical Society, 
July 26-28, held at Syracuse, the following in- 
teresting program was carried out: 

Abortion, Septic Metritis, Pyometra, Cystic 
Ovaries and Sterility in Cats, Dr. R. H. 
Spaulding, White Plains; Management of a 
Small Animal Practice, Dr. A. E. Merry, Syra- 
cuse; Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Cortland 
County, Drs. E. V. Moore and J. L. McAuliff, 
Cortland; Demonstration of the Physical Ex- 
amination of Poultry, Dr. J. W. Fuller; Or- 
ganization of Veterinarians in New York 
State, Dr. W. E. Frink, Batavia; State Or- 
ganization for the Control of Disease in Live 
Stock, Dr. T. R. Munce, Director, Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Animal Industry, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; New York Organization for the Control 
of Disease in Live Stock, Hon. B. A. Pyrke, 
Commissioner of Farms and Markets, Albany; 


Holstein Friesian Association Sale Regula- . 


tions for the Protection against Disease, E. R. 
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To the Veterinary Profession Only 


TENALINE 


A Specific Canine Remedy for 


TAPEWORM 


Kills and Expels Taenia 20 
Minutes After Administration 


The ever recurring thought as 
each case is presented, ““What 
shall I try this time,” will be ban- 
ished after treating one case with 
TENALINE 


Sold in two ounce bottles, containing 
about 30 doses, depending on weight of 
animal. 


Price: $1.50 Cash with Order 
Sole Agent America and Canada 


R. VICKERS 


THE PLAINS, VA. U.S.A. 

















WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


On orders of $25.00 or over in states of: 


Arkansas Kansas Oklahoma 
Illinois Missouri Wisconsin 
Iowa Nebraska 


In all other states, we allow 5 per cent of the 
total amount on orders of $25.00 and over. 


CIRCLE A DIP (Coal Tar) 
Official Solution: 1 part dip to 70 parts 
water, Phenol Co-efficiency: 3 to 4. 


5 gal. can, inc..... -...per gal., $1.08 

10 gal. cans, inc...<... per gal., 9 

80 gal. drum, inc...... per gal.,  .80 
FLY RELIEF 


An effective and harmless Fly repellent for 
horses, cows, etc. 
50 gal. drums, inc...... per gal., $0.56 
30 gal. drums, ine...... per gal., .61 
10 gal. cans, inc........per gal.,  .71 
5 gal. cans, inc........per gal.,  .83 
Drums and other containers inclusive 
Less 3% for cash with order 
Ask for price list 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


United Chemical Companies 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Masonic Temple 





Camphosol 


(Colloidal Aqueous Camphor) 


relieves 
Heat Cases 


Because it STIMULATES Heart and 
Respirations Most RAPIDLY 


Used Wherever Camphorated Oil Was Formerly Used 


ZELL-STRAUB LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Zimmer, Secretary, Syracuse; The Cattle In- 
dustry of New York State; Its Relation to the 
Administration of Disease Control in Live 
Stock, H. S. Bigler, President New York State 
Holstein Friesian Association. Tuberculin 
Test Technic, Dr. H. W. Turner, Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Animal Industry, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Demonstrations on the various tuberculin 
tests and reactions weré given by Drs. Turner, 
Faulder, Derrick, and others. 





COLORADO SEMI-ANNUAL 


The semi-annual meeting of the Colorado 
Veterinary Medical association, consisting of a 
three-day session, was held at the Colorado 
agricultural college at Ft. Collins on June 1, 2 
and 3. In the business session, the chief item 
for discussion was legislation, since the Colo- 
rado legislature will be in session before the 
next meeting of the association. The legislative 
committee was directed to prepare a bill, regu- 
lating the sale of tuberculin within the State. 
It was also directed to prepare a measure lim- 
iting the sale of biological preparations cap- 


‘able of spreading disease to licensed veterina- 
rians. 

On the question of the reorganization of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and 
the unification of all veterinary organizations, a 
committee presented the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Whereas there is apparent necessity for a 
larger organization of the veterinary profes- 
sion, and 

Whereas we believe the affairs of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association can be 
more equitably managed by initiating and giv- 
ing representation to state and district associa- 
tions, and 

Whereas we believe this representation of 
these associations will create a more democratic 
organization; capable through a greater inter- 
est by the practitioner, of accomplishing much 
for the profession through united action, and 

Whereas all business and professions are pro- 
gressing only in direct ratio to their efficient 
organization, and 

Whereas there has already developed mani- 
fest interest in the necessity of reorganization 
through various associations and represented 


_ at present by a special committee of the Amer- 


ican Veterinary Medical Association. 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the Colo- 
rado Veterinary Medical Association in con- 
vention assembled do hereby approve of the 
reorganization program as outlined by this 
committee to its fullest possibilities and lend 
our united support to its accomplishments at 
the next meeting of the A. V. M. A. 

Under the title of “Antivivisection and Mod- 
ern Medicine,” Dr. G. W. Stiles, Bureau Path- 
ologist, at Denver, discussed the value of ani- 
mal experimentation in the development of 
medicine. He pointed out that without animal 
experimentation, medicine would lapse into the 
dark ages. 

Two cases of actinobacillosis, one a consid- 
erable outbreak, were discovered by Dr. E. E. 


Tobin. The diagnosis had been made at the ~ 


agricultural college. The inference was that 
this disease may be more common than we 
suspect. 

The subject of poultry diseases was efficiently 
handled by Dr. F. R. Beaudette, poultry path- 
ologist of the Kansas agricultural college. He 
not only covered the subject from a theoreti- 
cal point of view, but also discussed a large 
number of clinical cases which were presented. 

Dr. A. T. Kinsley, president of the A. V. 
M. A., discussed swine diseases, both from the 
theoretical and clinical standpoint. 

Dr. R. F. Bourne exhibited a small pig, which 
had previously been fed eggs of ascaris lum- 
broides. The pig showed typical signs of 
thumps, and the presence of pneumonia with 
many hemorrhages, post mortem. The lar- 
vae of the ascarid were demonstrated in the 
bronchial mucous. Dr. Bourne also showed 
moving pictures, illustrating the life history of 
the ascarid of swine, which had been loaned 
by the U. S. department of agriculture for 
this purpose. 

A considerable number of animals showing 
various genital diseases was exhibited and dis- 
cussed by Dr. H. E. Kingman. 

The annual banquet and ball, which is a usual 
feature of this meeting, was held at the new 
Women’s Building at the Colorado agricultural 
college on the evening of June 2.—I. E. New- 
som, Secretary-Treasurer. 





The Texas State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation held its twelfth annual meeting at the 
A. & M. college, June 21 and 22, College Sta- 
tion. 
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Est. and Inc. 1913 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Anti-Hog Cholera 
Serum 


Hog Cholera Virus 


U. S. Veterinary License 77 





Service from 


BROWN & MAYS DRUG CO. 
Quincy, Ill. 


DR. M. W. SCOTT 


Vincennes, Ind. 


O. P. CLARK 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


ZELL - STRAUB BIOLOGICS 
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FER-SUL 


Fer-sul-ine 


are now 


“STOCK” REMEDIES with 
many veterinarians. 


THEY TELL US of splendid re- 
sults obtained where they have 
used these preparations for 


ABORTION (certain conditions) 


ANTISEPTIC WASH 
BED SORES 


CANKER (Poultry) 
CANKERED FROG 
CANKERED EAR 

CHICKEN POX (Sorehead) 
DIARRHOEA 

ECZEMA 

FOUL HOOF OR FOOT ROT 


FOUL OR DISCHARGING 
SORES 
FISTULA OF THE WITHERS 
HOG CHOLERA 
(As a spray to keep down odor 
and flies for superficial sores— 
for diarrhoea) 


GALLS (Harness or saddle) 
GREASY HEEL 


HEALING: ASTRINGENT AN- 
TISEPTIC 


HEMORRHAGE 
MANGE 

OLD WOUNDS 
POLL EVIL 
PROUD FLESH 
ROUP : 
SCRATCHES 


STREET NAILS, etc. 
STYPTIC 

THRUSH 

VARIOLA (Cow Pox) 




















MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The value of milk to school children is 
shown by a report of a school in Toronto. 

At a. m. and p. m. recesses each child was 
given half a pint of milk through a straw. 
The average gain in 40 days was three pounds, 
The highest was eight and a quarter pounds. 
There was a marked improvement in appear- 
ance and disposition. Attendance was more 
regular, interest increased, improvement in 
concentration and hand control. The spirit of 
emulation was noted to be greater than before. 
All seem happier and fewer are listless. More 
generally alert, eyes brighter and skin clearer, 
more active in play and more interest in life, 

(Dominion Medical Monthly.) 








Twenty counties in Nebraska are working 
under the “area plan” of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. Over 40,000 cattle were tested in this 
campaign during March and April. Of these 
3.8% were reactors. 


Dr. Flynn, small animal specialist, of Kansas 
City, showed the members of the Missouri 
Veterinary Medical Association that we all 
have much to learn about the simple matter 
of handling small animals. 


ZELL-STRAUB LABORATORIES ARE 
BUILDING NEW PLANT 

Veterinarians will be interested to know that 
the Zell-Straub Laboratories have purchased 
land on the edge of Chicago on the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway, the site for their new 
biological and chemical laboratories. Con- 
struction of the buildings is under way and it 
is expected that they will be finished by the 
middle of September or sooner. 

The location is ideal for the purposes that 
the new plant is intended. It is virtually in the 
country where no dust or other features occur 
that are objectionable in the production of bio- 
logics. A switch track from the Northwestern 
line is on one end of the property. 

The plant will be arranged in accordance 
with the most modern methods of production 
and the equipment is to be of the newest types 
for biological and chemical laboratories. The 
production of biologics is to be extended so as 
to include various serums; the line of pharma- 
ceutical specialties is also to be extended. 

Business offices are to be maintained in the 
Masonic Temple but the production of all 
products will be carried on in the new build- 
ings on the northwestern side of the city. 
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Dr. Walter Shearer, graduate of the Indiana 
Veterinary College has moved from Plainfield, 
Indiana, to Rushville, where he has opened up 


| a veterinary office. 


Dr. C. G. Cridler, of Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, 
was elected assistant state veterinarian by the 
live stock sanitary board of that state. 


Dr. C. H. Newton, deputy state inspector 
and a prominent practitioner, formerly of Mc- 
Ghee, Arkansas, has moved to Yuma, Ark. 


The Fordney tariff bill proposes an increase 
tariff on microscopes and other scientific in- 
struments. Educational institutions are not 
exempt from paying tariff on such equipment. 
It is hoped that the proposed bill may be 
amended, in order that educational institutions 
will not be hampered by the increased price of 
technical equipment. 


Dr. Adolph O. Franke, 44 years old, com- 
mitted suicide at his home on West 77th Street, 
New York City, May 23. Dr. Franke practiced 
in New York for a number of years. The 
reason for his suicide is not known. 


The Holland National herd of goats is com- 
prised of 250,000 head, probably having a value 
of not less than $100 each. The milk goat con- 
ference was recently held at Roermond, Hol- 


‘land at which time various problems concern- 


ing the goat industry were extensively dis- 
cussed. 


Dr. L. B. Gloyne, Health Commissioner of 
Kansas City, Kansas, recently issued a permit 
for the sale of milk and its product from 9 
goats. This is the first permit authorizing the 
sale of goat milk in Kansas. 


There has been an increased demand that the 
temperature of pasteurization of milk be in- 
creased to at least 145°F. for thirty minutes. 
The volume of cream on milk begins to de- 
crease when the temperature of pasteurization 
is above 144°F. This fact is going to cause the 
public to antagonize pasteurization because the 
cream on the bottle of milk is an index of its 
richness. 
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FER SUL 


The list on the preceding page was prepared, 
item by item, as veterinarians found additional 
uses for FER-SUL and FER-SUL-INE, and re- 
ported their successes to us. 


The list is still growing. New items will be 
added whenever we get positive reports to war- 
rant. We want no one to put any money into 
FER-SUL or FER-SUL-INE until he has first 
made a satisfactory test of them. 


MR. VETERINARIAN THIS IS A PERSONAL 
OFFER TO YOU IF YOU DO NOT KNOW 
FER-SUL OR FER-SUL-INE, 


We will ship you any of the following quan- 
tities (and we prefer to make a freight ship- 
ment as that is to your financial interest) with 
the distinct understanding you are to make a 
thorough test to your satisfaction before you 
pay the bill. 


FER-SUL 


1 gal., express not paid........ $ 2.00 
1 crate (6 gal.), freight paid... 12.00 
1 carboy (12 gal.), freight paid. 21.00 
1 mo (50 gal.), freight paid, per 


ciaia fatadatel «caters telat aces Die 6X 10 
(about $1.30 per gal.) 
FER-SUL-INE 
Per Doz. 
2 oz. box (1 doz. in carton)..... $2.00 
6 oz. box (1 doz. in carton)..... 4.00 
16 oz. box (1 doz. in carton)..... 8.00 
Each 
ee MENG es sos a bee ose ane $3.00 
10 lb Lo faictialacestrenerine euevexateneiere 6.00 
a a" Sa eee ae 12.00 
The ine by Parcel Post paid. 
Each 
50 Ib. pails, freight paid........ $20.00 


The Westmoreland 


Chemical and Color 
Company 


S. E. Cor. 22nd and Westmoreland Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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U.S.VETERPINARY LICENSE N° 102 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 





Made in the coun- 
try—where the 
environment and 
surroundings are 
pure — free from 
all possible con- 
taminating influ- 
ences. 


An exclusive 
product which 
should interest the 
veterinarian who 
“looks into and 
thinks of the 
future as well as 
the present.” 


Correspondence 
solicited from 
qualified veterina- 
rians. 


Lathrop Serum Co. 


Lathrop, Mo. 














VETERINARIAN GAINS HIGH PLACE} 


IN HUMANE WORK 

Dr. Elkan H. Yunker, a widely known veter- 
inary surgeon of Philadelphia, who has been 
connected for several years with the Bureay 
of Animal Industry, has been appointed field 
representative for the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to 
cover the entire state in the interests of 
humane work in its relations with the public 
health. So far as is known this the first time in 
the history of the humane movement in this 
country that a trained technical man has been 
selected for such a position, and it is expected 
that great benefit will result from his appoint- 
ment. 

Dr. Yunker will address farmers’ institutes, 
county fairs and other assemblies, to urge the 
practical advantages of consideration of the 
health and comfort of horses, cattle, sheep 
and fowls; economic and humane methods of 
transportation, disease prevention and sanita- 
tion. He will also aid in the establishment 
of other S. P. C. A. organizations and assist 
those already formed. Leading veterinarians 
are in strong accord with the new plan of the 
Penna. S. P. C. A. and will support Dr. Yunker 
in his campaign to improve the conditions of 
farm and town animals, especially those des- 
tined for food. 

The Pennsylvania Society was the first or- 
ganization for animal relief to be founded in 
the state and the second in the country. John 
W. Salmon, a life member, originated the 
spindle coop, with automatic water and feed 
trays, for shipping poultry, which has gained 
Pennsylvania the reputation of transporting 
fowls more hygienically and humanely than 
any other state in the union. The Pennsyl- 
vania Society is also practically the founder of 
the veterinary school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, having solicited the first fund to 
be raised for that purpose. 


Dr. C. F. Milleson, a graduate of the Iowa 
State College, 1922, has located at Newton, 
Iowa, for practice. 


The annual meeting of the Veterinary Col- 
lege Alumni Association, of New York Uni- 
versity, took place at the college building on 
June 3, at 2 p. m. A banquet was held at 
Cavanaugh’s in which a large number of the 
veterinarians and their families participated. 
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1lst—Certified milk, produced from accredit- 
ed tuberculin tested cattle and under rigid 
sanitation, which should be almost on a par 
with surgical cleanliness. - 

2nd—Raw milk from cows tested for tuber- 
culosis at least once a year, and produced 
under reasonably clean methods and surround- 
ings. 

3rd—Pasteurized milk from cows not tested, 
and produced under questionable methods. 


According to Bulletin 1052 of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the finishing of poul- 
try for slaughter is done most effectively at 
the packing center because the shrinkage in 
fattened birds that are shipped is excessive. 


“COLLAR CURE” FOR SEROUS SACS 
OF THE SHOULDERS 

In the October issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
1920, page 494, there was an article on serous 
sacs of the shoulders of horses, to which I 
offer no criticism, other than that I have had 
better results during the last thirty years 
from a more popular method than the one 
described. 

Years ago I operated and advised a rest of 
ten days to two weeks, when one day a farmer 
came along during spring seeding who ignored 
my advice and continued to keep a patient I 
had just operated upon, in harness every day, 
with the results that the shoulder did well, in 
fact better than the others which I had kept 
idle. , 

Since that time I have operated upon scores 
with the same good results and now instead 
of insisting upon rest I insist on keeping the 
collar on, and not more than five per cent of 
my cases have not done well. 

I make a vertical incision two inches long 
about four inches below what seems to be 
the lowest part of the sac, and find as a rule 
it will not be much, if any, below the abscess 
cavity. Sometimes by inserting the finger, a 
certain amount of tissue that forms around the 
serum can be removed. The collar keeps the 
serum from accumulating much better than 
idleness. Any antiseptic will do but I have 
formed the habit of using copper sulphate solu- 
tion—one ounce to a quart—with a little car- 
bonate of iron to color. 

I am an exponent of the “collar on” methods 
of treating these injuries and would like others 
to try it—D. T. A., Ont. 
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We Take Pleasure in 
Listing Below Our 


Distributors 


Order from Your Nearest 
Distributor 


Dr. Ralph W. Balkam 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Galloway Brothers 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Goshen Laboratories 
GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


Holmes Serum Company 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Kentucky Serum Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dr. L. E. Miller 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Norden Laboratories 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Sioux City Serum Company 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Southeastern Laboratories 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Dr. C. Stewart 
CULLMAN, ALA. 


Tennessee Serum Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Vitamineral Products Co. 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 
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85c 


100 c.c. 
FRESH 


Anti-Hog 
Cholera 


Serum 


Just Off Test 


F. O. B. Your Town If Order Amounts 
to 10,000 c.c. or More 


Sales Exclusively to Veterinarians 


AIESERUM ©. 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 170 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 




















CASSIUS WAY CO. 
30 East 42d St., N. Y. C. 


Specializing in 


VETERINARY BIOLOGICS 
and 
INSTRUMENTS FOR 
THEIR USE 


“Fastest Service on 
the Atlantic Coast” 

















INDIA VETS 

(Continued from Page 440) 
can apply powdered indigo—a substance which 
the simple fellow believes to be infallible—to 
the wound. He also earns an occasional rupee 
for examining a horse which is about to change 
hands. The “salutri”’ is “free from vice,” as 
they say of horses. He does not drink; he 
takes no interest in gambling; he does not 
dissipate his earnings; he is fond of his dusky 
children; and he seldom seeks amusement. In 
fact, the native vet is thoroughly content with 
his lot. 


TOBACCO A USEFUL DRUG 
(Continued from Page 443) 
bacco has often proved most satisfactory im- 
provement. In such instances, tobacco has 
often proved to be one of the most acceptable 
appetizer and remenatory stimulant that one 
could give the animal, 


In regard to the dose we must consider that 
the toxic effects of tobacco depend on the 
nicotine which it contains. Since this may 
vary from one half to five percent, the practi- 
tioner should select a suitable kind of tobacco 
(plug tobacco for boluses) and carefully note 
the effects. We have often given two, ten 
percent plugs of Star tobacco in the form of a 
bolus to a medium sized dairy cow in 24 hours, 
without ill effects. Sometimes the milk will 
have a slight odor and taste for two or three 
milkings. Two to three ounces of tobacco 
leaves in 24 hours may be considered a full 
dose for a robust cow. Give highly bred small 
Jerseys less. These doses should be repeated 
only once—until the veterinarian is able to 
judge the danger symptoms as well as the re- 
sults obtained. 

Sheep and goats often eat leaf tobacco read- 
ily. It makes a desirable after treatment in 
many obscure conditions, causing malnutri- 
tion and cachexia, for example in lung worm 
and stomach worm infestation. The same can 
be said in poorly nourished calves that are 
afflicted with intestinal parasites. Tobacco 
must not be considered as a specific in such 
cases, but as a useful after treatment.—C. H. 
Schults. 


Mrs. Ida M. Sprinkle, wife of Dr. W. B. 
Sprinkle, M. D. and mother of Dr. W. C. 
Sprinkle, D. V. M., the practicing veterinarian 
of Oakland, Indiana, died June 9, at their home 
in that city. 
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